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CHICAGO IN 1804 
Kintle House Neat Fort Deatborn. The Only Home of a White Se:tler 


HICAGO. Before priest or explorer found his way to 
the Chicago River, the fur-traders were dealing with 
the Indians on its banks. Father Marquette found 

them there in 1674-75. Until the friendly Indians were 
driven from their river, French traders passed freely to and 
fro over the “Chicago” route from Canada to Louisiana. 

M. Louis Joliet, upon his return from an exploration of the 
Mississippi River in 1673, suggested to Rev. Claudius Dablon: 
“We can quite easily go to Florida in boats, and by a very 
ood navigation. There would be only one canal to make 
by cutting only half a league of prairie, to pass from the lake 
of the Tlinois (Lake Michigan) into the St. Louis River (the 
Desplaines and Illinois).” In the Drainage Canal, Chicago has 
demonstrated the soundness of Joliet’s suggestion. 


s Repgoduced stom painting in banking room of the Central Trust Company of 
Ininois, Cheng 
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Fort Dearborn. In July, 1803 a company of United States 
soldiers under the command of Captain John Whistler arrived 
‘at the Chicago River and built what has been knowa as the 
first Fort Dearborn, named after the then Secretary of War. 
‘This fort stood on the south side of the river at the bend where 
the river turned to enter the lake. It had two block-houses 
‘one on the southeast corner, the other on the northwest. On 
the north side a subterranean passage, leading from the parade 
ground to the river, designed as a place of escape in an emer- 
gency, and for supplying the garrison with water in time of a 
siege. Thg‘whole was enclosed with a strong palisade of 
wooden pickéfs~” At the west of the fort and fronting north 
on thé river was a two-story log building which was the United 
States agency house.’ Three pieces of light artillery comprised 
the armamentof the fort. In that year there were only 4 cabins. 

‘The Indians throughout the Northwest were becoming more 
and more alarmed at the encroachments of the whites, partic- 


Fountain and Pergols ia Grant Park, Foot of Randolph St. 


ularly with the building of forts which the Indians interpreted 
as intended to make war upon them to dispossess them of their 
country; moreover they were friendly towards the British. 
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‘The Pottawattomies were at that time the inhabitants of the 
country. 

‘The declaration of war against England by the United States 
in 1812 caused the surrender of Fort Mackinac and an order 
to evactate Fort Dearborn—the command to proceed to 
Detroit, overland. 

‘When it was decided to abandon Fort Dearborn there were 
stored in the fort large quantities of whiskey and ammunition. 
‘The Indians had been informed that these supplies would be 
divided among them—the Indians to furnish a friendly escort 
to Detroit. Tnstead of keeping his part of the agreement, 
Captain Heald, on the night of the r3th of August, poured 
the liquor into the lake, and destroyed all the muskets, which 
could not be carried with the evacuating party. As soon as 
this was known by the Indians, the older chiefs professed they 
could no longer restrain their young men. 

Black Partridge, a noted Pottawattomie Chief, went to the 
fort on the night of August 14 and told Captain Heald, “our 
young men are resolved to imbrue their hands in the blood 
of the whites, T cannot restrain them.” 

On August 1g, 1812 the fort was evacuated. The entire 
garrison of 54 privates and officers, 12 militiamen and about 
42 women: and 20 children passed out the gate en route to 
Fort Wayne at Detroit. ‘The party took its way over a beaten 
Indian trail which ran along the shore, and when the head of 
the line had reached about where the present 18th St. touches 
the lake the Indians opened an attack from behind a ridge of 
sand dunes which concealed them. 

OE the whole number that left the fort but an hour before, 
there remained only 25 men and 11 women and children. On 
that same day the fort was plundered and the day following 
the fort and the agency building were burned to the ground. 
Black Hawk said the massacre was precipitated because 
Captain Heald, the officer in command, failed to keep an agree- 
ment made with the Indians. 
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Chicago Fire. At the time of the great fire Chicago had a 
population of about 300,000 people. According to a report 
made at the time, the fire was started about 9 o'clock at 
night, Sunday, October 8, 1871, by a lamp which had been 
overturned by an unruly cow belonging 10 a Mrs. O'Leary. 
There wore destroyed 79 private blocks valued, without 
contents, at $8,013,000 

Public buildings, bridges, and streets, $6,298,750. Railroads 
$1,760,000. Sixteen hundred houses, $28,000,000. Produce, 
$5,262,500. 

Business stocks, $78,700,000. Personal effects, $57,710,000. 

Other great items raised the totel to $r96,c00,000. ‘The 
insurance totaled $88,000,000, placed in 34: companies, 57 of 
which at once suspended. About 100,000 persons were made 


In three years Chicago was rebuilt, and the city set out to 
become the vast, wonderful, world-famed city she is today. 
Chicago is 24 miles long: greatest width 14.7 miles, area 
208 sq. miles; frontage on Lake Michigan 22 miles. 
Chicago is the third largest city of the world, with a popu- 
lation which increases about 60,000 a year and is rapidly 
approaching, 3,000,0¢0. 


1880 Population, 503,1 1890—Population, 1,099,850 
rore—Population, 2,185.2 
1920—Population, 2,701 1927—Estimated, 3,0: 
1927-—Metropolitan District Est., 4,102,407 


1900~Population, 1,608 


Dwellings. ‘Total dwellings in 1920, 335.777, to which were 
added, 1921-1926, 148,201; total 483,978. Dwellings added 
during 1925, one room, 2,342; two rooms, 3,811; three rooms, 
4,975 four rooms, 10,056; five rooms, 7,699; six rooms, 5,242; 
total apartments, 32,107; single family dwellings, 9,412; total 
dwellings, 41,519. Per cent of homes owned (1920, latest 
figures), 12.7; rented, 87.3 
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‘Tomb of Stephen A. Douglas, asth St. and Lake Michigan 


‘The City is Divided into Three Sections by the Chicago River 
and its two affluents. The section north of the main stream 
and east of the north fork is known as the North Side. That 
south of the main stream and east of the south fork is termed 
the South Side. ‘The district lying west of the north and south 
forks, the West Side. Of the three divisions of the city— 


The North Side is, broadly speaking, a residence district 
with a blending, particularly towards the river, south and west 
of warehouses and manufacturing concerns, chief among them 
the Deering Works of the International Harvester Company 


The South Side is also to a large extent a residence district, 
though to the west and toward the extreme south it is devoted 
rgely to manufacturing. Here are vast establishments such 
the Union Stock Yards, International Harvester Co., Illinois 
Steel Co. Rolling Mills, and the Pullman Car Works. 


The West Side comprises large residence districts, great 
manufacturing areas, lumber yards, and busy retail thorough- 
fares. 
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‘To the visitor the business section of Chicago is the first 
point of interest, for it is the feature that is most strikingly 
metropolitan. A district of crowded streets and high office 
buildings, downtown Chicago is typical of the commercial 
activity of this busy city. So great is the congestion in thor- 
oughfares where travel is heaviest thet but for the efficiency of 


‘Federal Building and U. S. Post Office 
‘Adams, Dearborn, Clark Sts. and Tackeon Blvd, 


the “traffic squad’ at downtown street intersections the streets 
would not be able to accommodate the tremendous move- 
ment of vehicles and pedestrians that daily make use of them. 

The Business Center. The north end of this South Side 
is the business center. In this area are immense wholesale 
and retail establishments, the famous department stores, the 
towering office buildings, the great banks, the principal theaters 
and hotels, and the municipal, county, and federal buildings. 
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Here are employed 300,000 persons who come daily from cut- 
lying sections. “In this district the elevated and surface lines 
from all parts of the city come to a focus, moving around certain, 
blocks for the return trip—hence the term “loop,” which, 
however, is gradually giving way to the more comprehensive 
title of “business center.” 20,000 street cars and 150,000 
vehicles pass in and out of the “loop” in 24 hours. 

Chicago has 5,283 miles of streets and alleys, and 70,873 
municipal street lights. 

From Madison Street, South 


rath St, x mile. To miles. 


22d St, 2 miles, 11 miles, 
gist St, 3 miles, ., 12 miles. 
3oth St!, 4 miles. 1rith St., x3 miles, 
47th St, 5 miles. rroth St., 14 miles. 
ssth St., 6 miles. r27th St., rg miles. 
bad St 7 miles. 135th St., 16 miles. | 
jist St., 8 miles. 138th St., (city limit) 
7oth St., 9 miles. 1634 miles. 
From Madison Street, North 

Chicago Ave., 1 mile. Bryn Mawr Ave. 7 miles 
North Ave. Devon Ave., 8 miles 
Fullerton Ave. Howard St., 94 miles, 
Belmont Ave..’ { miles. Juneway Ter., (city limit), 
Irving Park Blvd., ; miles. 934 miles. 
Lawrence Ave.’ 6 mile: 

From State Street, West 
Halsted St., mile. Central Ave., 7 miles. | 
Ashland Ave., 2 miles. Ridgeland Ave., 8 miles. 
Western Ave.. 3 miles. Harlem Ave. (city limits, West 
Kedzie Ave., 4 miles. on North Ave.) 0 miles. 
Crawford Ave., § miles. city limit (Edison Pas 
Cicero Ave., ’ 6 miles. 034 miles. 

From State Street, East 
‘To Lake Michigan on B. 22d St., 2% miles. 
To Cottage Grove Ave. on E. 31st St., 42/6 miles. 
‘To Stony Tsland Ave. on E, ggth St., miles. 


‘To Yates Ave. on E. 67th St. 
‘To Brandon Ave. on E. 79th St., 
‘To City limit on line of 106 St., 
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Bight hundred numbers are assigned to each mile, or 100 to 
cach cighth of a mile. Running north the numbers commence 
at 1 and 2 at the north line of Madison St. and running south 
they commence with 1 and 2 on south line of Madison St. 
In like manner the east and west numbers commence at State 
St. The prefixes North, East, South, and West are used on 
all streets and avenues which are open on both sides of the base 
lines. Even numbers are on the north and west sides of the 
streets 

Michigan Boulevard. s one of the famous one-sided 
avenues of the world, of which Shackelton, in his “Book of 
Chicago,” states, “It is not the buildings alone, or the lake 
alone, but the combination of the buildings and the lake, 
and the boulevarded avenue and the space between the avenue 
and the lake, that makes the magnificence of this avenue. 

State Street. On State St., between Van Buren and Lake 
Sts., arc cight of the largest retail stores in the world, some of 
them covering almost an entire square. The very street itself 
js a department store, for between the large stores are shops 
devoted more or less exclusively to one or two lines of goods. 

From Randolph to Van Buren St., State St. is the most 
brilliantly lighted street in the world, 

Wacker Drive (formerly South Water St.) is about one mile 
Jong, on the south bank of the main channel of the Chicago 
River from Michigan Ave. on the east to the intersection of 
Lake and Market Sts. on the west 

‘There are two levels, one street above the other, the upper 
one 110 ft. wide for general traffic, and the lower one 1 
this latter providing ample space for 6 teams abreast at one 
time and without inverruption from cross traffic, as all the north. 
and south streets are connected with the upper level only. 
Cost about $20,000,000. The lower level is for the exclusive 
use of heavy commercial traffic passing between the boat and 
freight terminals and the industrial district cast of Michigan 
Ave., and the warehouse, industrial and terminal district on the 
west side. 
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‘Wacker Drive Shown on the Right Bank of the Chicago River 
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Big Retail Stores. Chicago has 75 great retail establish- 
ments, the most prominent ones being: 

Boston Store, State and Madison Sts. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., State and Madison Sts, 

Davis Dry Goods Co., State and Van Buren Sts. 

‘The Fair, State, Adams and Dearborn Sts. 

Hillman’ State St. 

Henry C. Lytton (The Hub), 235 8. State St. 

Marshall Field & Co., State, Washington, Wabash and 
Randolph Sts. 

Mandel Bros., State and Madison Sts, 

Maurice L. Rothschild, 304 S. State St. 

Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., 19 N. State St. 

Wieboldt, Ashland Blvd., Monroe St., and Ogden Ave. 

incoln and Belmont Aves. 

kee and Ashland Aves 
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The Great Retail Market is on State Street and Wabash 
Ave., from Randolph to Van Buren, and on Michigan Blvd, 
from Washington to Seventh St. Here are gathered depart- 
ment, general, and special retail store: 

The Financial District. The financial institutions are 
located principally in the parallel and cross streets adjoining 
this region to the west. 


Central Manufacturing District. This is a tract of about 
goo acres in the very center of Chicago. Elbert Hubbard, 
refers to the location as “The Center of the Trade Center 
of the United States.” 

Surrounding this ‘‘district"’ circles the Chicago Junction Rail- 
way with sidings alongside of every factory and with con- 
nections with everyone of the 34 railroads which operate in 
and out of Chicago. 

In the “district” the industries ship over 200,000 tons of 
L. C. L. and 100,000 cars annually. This means keeping 
things moving. ‘The cars loaded during the day are taken at 
night; every morning the sidings in the “district” are clean- 
free of out-going cars, and every morning the empties asked 
for the night before are on the sidings. 

‘The cars when ready for shipment are taken to the Chicago 
Union Freight Station of the Junction Railway where the cars 
of all of the 24 railroads are assembled awaiting the coming 
of the freight from the “district” industries and packing 
houses. 

‘Those so desiring may locate directly on the river, or may 
load at their siding and have freight transferred to boat at 
Union Boathouse, another Union Rail Station, 

In the “district” there are steam and electricity, banking 
facilities, post office, express and messenger service, telephone, 
police and fire protection. 

All the legal battles—smoke, noise, light, heat, sewerage, 
pavements, water, side-walks, taxes—all have been fought and 
conquered. ‘Those who seek locations here know exactly what 
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they are to get, what they can do and what they have to pe: 
Here may be obtained practically any quality, or grade, or 
type of labor zequired. 

Within a radius of 4 miles lives a labor supply of 1,25 
all classes; skilled and unskilled men and women 

‘The great economic features of the “district” are transpor- 
tation, labor and efficient building. 

‘There are no residences in the “district,” but “two-apartment”” 
homes have been built nearby and sold to employees at cost. 

‘There are now 250 business concerns located in the “district” 
some of them of national zeputation, such as the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Albert Pick & Company, 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Company, United States Cold Storage 
Company, and Winchester-Simmons Company. 

‘The “district” has its chub, its telegraph and express offices, 
Surgeon to care for employees, and a District Traffic Bureau 
to expedite shipments. If the reader wants all these things, 
and also especially wants financial aid to build a plant in the 
“district” the ‘district ” is prepared to help financially 

‘There are 150 separate buildings representing an investment 
of $50,000,000 with a combined floor area of 15,250,000 square 
feet. 

Chicago as a Publishing Center. Chicago is rapidly advanc- 
ing towards first place as a publishing center. Edition hook 
binders run a million books and warehouse them for monthly 
delivery. School books are turned out for almost every state 
in the Union. ‘The publication of magazines is rapidly drifting 
westward. The Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, ‘Trae 
Confessions, Smart Set, Rashionable Dress, as well as many 
others are published in Chicago. Approximately 200. tr 
and technical papers are published in Chicago, and Chica 
has a monopoly of the leading papers in the 
such as flour milling. 

Chicago publishes 43 foreign language newspapers in 17 
different languages, 


eld of many lines, 
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‘and Lake Michigan 
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Chicago as a Printing Center. ‘The book and job printing 
industry ranks third among Chicago industries. Including 
bookbinding, blank book making, engraving and lithographing, 
Chicago in a recent year turned out printing products to the 
walue of $272,968,047- This paid in wages to 33,643 employes 
in 1,609 establishments, $62,017,790, not including two or three 
hundred smaller plants with outputs of less than $3,000. 

Chicago has the largest individual printing plant in the 
United States, the greatest binderies, the most color presses, 
the largest composing room and the largest linotype plants in 
the world, and leads in the printing of catalogs, telephone 
directories, railroad tariffs, maps, law printing, color worl, 
‘school books, trade publications and direct mail advertising. 
"The business is highly specialized. Certain concerns engage 
only in one single work, as account books, ruled and printed 
accounting forms, or loose leaf binders. Thirty-one plants do 
nothing but trade-ruling for printers. “Trade-composition 
houses, with typesetting machines, give night and day service 
to smaller printers and direct mail printing establishments. 

One Chicago printing plant put out in one year, 14,565,000 
magazines, 12,485,000 periodicals, 10,550,000 catalogs, 15.- 
714,000 supplementary catalogs and in addition thousands of 
{mailer circulars. The work required, 47,965,000 pounds of 
white paper, 680 tons of ink and averaged a daily output of 
162,160 pounds of catalogs 

Chicago as an Advertising Center. Chicago is the center of 
the Advertising Specialties Industry, which was s' 
Chicago in 1889. Ninety-seven Chicago firms are activ 
engaged in the advertising specialty business and employ over 
7.000 people, with an investment of over $8,000,000 and an 
annual output of $30,000,000. 

Chicago is supreme in direct mail advertising. The largest 
direct mail plant is in Chicago. Chicago takes first place in 

“the world in mail order advertising. One plant alone prints 
from 70,00¢,000 to 160,000,000 catalogs annually. 


ted in 
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‘The Water Carrying Trade of Chicago is comparable to that 
of New York and Boston and exceeds that of Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, and San Francisco. ‘The principal 
items in Chicago River traffic are grain, lumber, coal, and salt; 
those of the Calumet River, iron ore, coal, and grain. 

There is a total of 55 miles of private docks on the rivers. 
Latest available yearly figures show arrivals 4,494 vessels with 
10,313,043 tonnage and cleared 4,506 vessels with 499,807 
tonnage. 


Package Freight. ‘The following figures are estimates made 
by experts familiar with the facts. 25,000 tons at a value of 
$30,000,000 shipped daily. 2,500 through destination cars to 
2,000 points in 48 states from which 60,000 other places are 
reached by one change of cars. 


The Value of Chicago Manufactures. In its metropolitan 
district there are more than 20,060 factories producing 227 dis- 
tinct classes of products with a normal output of $7,250,63 1,000. 

Chicago is the principal meat-packing center of the world, 
the latest annual figures showing 15,853,446 (250,683 carloads) 
animals received and sold for $41,873,746. 

‘There are 64 grain elevators with capacity of 59,925,000 bu 

‘The total estimated earning power of the people of Chicago 
is $1,440,000,000. 

Recent official reports show U. S. Customs receipts $15,- 
Jos,102, Real estate and personal property value §3,496,- 
148,468. 


The U. S. Post Office in 1925. Incoming letters 1,003,300,- 
580; circulars 164,399,430; newspapers 28,441 tons; parcel 
post 81,952 tons, Outgoing letters, 1,074,370,40r; circulars 
375,340,000; second, third and fourth class 379,649 tons. 
Receipts $50,708,478. Domestic money orders 4,252,677 for 
1 total of $42,327,525. Savings depositors 13,614 having on 
deposit $5,511,704. Employees, all classes, 12,484 persons. 
Government owned mail vehicles, g4. Carrier stations, 47. 
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House of Correction (The Bridewell). California Ave. 
and 26th St. Take Blue Island Ave. car to the entrance. 
‘A city prison for idle and disorderly persons over 16 years of 
age. Affiliated with this House of Correction is the John 
Worthy School, where incorrigible boys under 16 years of age 
are given educational and industrial training. 

‘Municipal Lodging House, 162 N. Union St. Take Lake St 
car to N. Union. This institution is maintained by the city: 
to provide temporary shelter for worthy stranded workingmen 
‘amd to assist them in securing employment. It may be freely 
inspected and will prove of interest. The appointments are 
rough but scrupulously clean, All work about the buildings 
is done by the lodgers. Tramps and chronic loafers are 
discouraged. ‘The applicant is registered and given a ticket 
which identifies him. He receives a plain but substantial meal, 
thence he passes to the disrobing room where his belongings 
are placed in a netted sack for fumigation by sulphur; next to 
a shower bath and then to the drying room where he is examined 
by medical men, after which he receives a night shirt and 
slippers and is led to a clean, comfortable bed. 

Historic Waterworks. Chicago Ave. and Lake Shore Drive. 
‘These buildings were constructed prior to the Chicago fire in 
187z and have continuously served the city as one of its pump- 
ing stations 

‘Water Supply. Six intake cribs located about 4 miles from 
shore, and 63 miles of underground tunnel supply to pemping 
Stations with water. These stations supply the distributing 
gystem comprising 3,176 miles of mains. Daily capacity 
1.200,000,e00 gallons; average daily pumpage 845,000,000 
gallons. Cost to operate is $10,e00,000 per year, which is 
paid for out of water taxes. 

Drainage. ‘The Sanitary District comprises an area of 437 
square miles and includes 49 other cities, villages and towns 
“The drainage canal thus far has cost about $10,000,000. Its 
flowing capacity is 14,000 cubic feet of water per second 
Tt connects the south fork of the Chicago River 
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with the Desplaines River, reversing the course of the Chicago 
River, which formerly flowed into the lake, and thus divert- 
ing the sewage of the city to the Mississippi River. In its 
length of 36 miles it has a fall of qo feet. Tt is 24 feet deep 
and x64 feet wide. 4,000,000 gallons of fresh water is let in 
from the lake every minute and this, during the flow through 
the canal and the river purifies it by its constant exposure to 
the oxygen of the air. At Lockport there is a turning basin 
great enough for the largest boats to turn. ‘This canal serves 
a triple purpose: Tt carries off Chicago sewage, which 
formerly flowed into Lake Michigan, but which now is so 
diluted with a great volume of clear water and purified by the 
rapid flow as to be harmless to towns on the Desplaines and 
libnois rivers; it serves as a great ship canal; it is a generator 
of electricity. 


‘The hydro-electric plant cost $4,500,000. Its capacity in 
developing electrical energy is equal to 375,0c0 horsepower. 

‘The greater part of this power is transmitted to Chicago 
(about 30 miles) and there distributed to 32 sub-stations. 
Electrical energy is supplied to private industrial concerns, to 
the Cook County Building. and to r2 municipalities, includ- 
ing Chicago. 
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Great Mail Order Houses. Prominent among the many big 
business concerns for which Chicago is famous are the mail 
order houses, which include Sears Roebuck & Company and 
‘Montgomery Ward & Company. 


Chicago's Leadership in Municipal Progress. No other city 
‘of modern times has been given a plan so comprehensive as the 
Plan of Chicago presented to the city by the Commercial 
Club in 1908. No other city plan proposes so many economic, 
hygienic, sociological, commercial and humanitarian benefits, 
and none is eo thoroughly calculated to meet the needs of a 
vast and growing populace. 


The Plan of Chicago is rapidly making the city a veritable 
Mecca for tourists. The creation of five miles of waterfront 
parklands, the establishment of forest preserves, and the con- 
struction of the unique two-level bascule bridge across the 
Chicago River at Michigan Avenue are but few of the many 
new attractions which Chicago is offering travelers. 


Fourteen years ago the Commercial Club of Chicago created 
‘a scientific, comprehensive plan of future development, de- 
signed to make the city one of the best in America. Since then 
twelve of the major features of this plan have either been com- 
pleted, are under construction, or are so well advanced in neces- 
sary procedure that their early completion is sure. This 
successful result has been’ brought about by the work of the 
Chicago Plan Commission, aided by the unqualified support 
of public officials, the press, organizations and citizens gen- 
erally, all united for a greater and better Chicago. 

One of the main objects of the Plan of Chicago is to open 
to every visitor and every citizen free and easy access to the 
shore of Lake Michigan, with all the chances it gives for p'easure, 
health and recreation. South of the new Field Museum 
of Natural History, which fronts on Grant Park at Roosevelt 
Road, the South Park Commissioners are creating 1,200 acres 
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of new parks by filling in the shallow water along the shore of 
Lake Michigan. Here will be trees, grass, and outdoor spaces 
for everybody. Large bathing beaches, golf courses, baseball 
diamonds and tennis courts will be at the disposal of the public. 


Lake Front Improvements. The parks will be in two sec- 
tioas, an inner and outer one, ‘The shore parle adjacent to 
the [linois Central right-of-way will include the area around 
the Field Museum, and will vary in width from about 350 to 
750 feet along the entire shore line from Grant Park to Jacl 
Park at 67th St. 
‘The outer park is to extend the entire length and will vary 
in width from 800 to 2,500 feet. 
Between the two parkways there will he a watereourse s 
miles long and 600 feet wide. 
‘The fill is being made partly by the use of sand from the 
bed of the lake, partly of waste and excavating material, the 
er at the rate of 1,000,000 cubic yards per year 
‘The plans include a commercial harbor reservation between 
16th and 47th Sts. 
A yacht harbor is provided by a breakwater between the 
Municipal Pier and 16th St. 
Eight direct cast and west street car lines will connect the 
new park arca with the west side. 
‘Yo the north the Lincoln Perk Board is extending Lincoln 

kk in the same manner; and as a result Chicago will scon 
have the most magnificent waterfront of any city in the world, 
With a go-mile drive through a continuous park along the shore 
of the lake. Inland the West Chicago Park Commissioners 
axe adding to and improving their parks, boulevards and 
recreational facilities. 


‘The Chicago Association of Commerce. Fifth floor, Otis 
Building, x0 S. LaSalle St. This organization is interested 
in all that touches the civic, commercial, and industrial 
\dyancement of Chicago and its citizens. 
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It has been called “the will, the energy and the loyalty of 
the business community.” It brings business training to 
the aid of civic undertakings and puts municipal loyalty into 
private enterprise. Its six thousand members are quick to 
respond to the call of every worthy undertaking, national or 
local. 


"The Association of Commerce has made Chicago ‘The 
Great Central Market” and “The Convention City of 
America.” 


Chicago Board of Trade. La Salle St., and West Jackson Blvd 
To understand Chicago and the Chicago spirit one must spend a 
morning in this building. 

(On the floor of the trading room are focused the eyes of the 
business men of the Central West, indeed of the world. 

In the pits, with their crowds of wildly gesticulating men, is 
being transacted the grain and provision business of a continent. 
‘Trading hours are from 9.30 a.m. to 1.15 p.m.; closing hour on 
Saturday, 12m. ‘his is the largest grain mart in world. 

‘A large gallery for visitors is always open during trading 
hours and no formalities are necessary to secure entrance. 


‘The din and confusion, especially when prices are rap- 
idly fluctuating, are indescribable, and to the average on- 
looker all is meaningless while, as a matter of fact, a regular 
system and orderly procedure are back of all the seeming 
chaos, For this reason the following explanction may not 
be out of place: 

Any individual trader in the midst of the noisy crowd in the 
pit secs in all the clamor only the fixed determination of his 
fellows to buy at the lowest, or sell at the highest, possible 
price. As to the gencral intentions of any man in the pit at 
the moment he has no doubt, though speech is not only impos- 
sible under such conditions, but useless; this because signals 
given with the hand or by a nod of the head mean as much to 
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Abraham Lincoln — Augustus St. Gaudens, Lincoln Park 


the initiated as would a written communication. The sign 
language in the pit is simple, and with a little practice may be 
mastered by any one; but this is not saying that all the requi- 
sites of @ good broker are so easily acquired. For example, 
with wheat selling at 95 cents, one trader catches the eye of 
another in the pit who has s,000 bushels to sell, and, partly by 
telepathy, partly by motion of the clenched fist, signals that he 
will take the wheat at os. 
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‘The seller, in return, holds up his right hand with the first 
finger extended horizontally showing that he wants 954. 
"The buyer motions acceptance and signals back 4. Then the 
two note on their cards “sold 5 at 14 Brown” and “Bot at 14 
Smith.” 

‘The hand held horizontally, the fist clenched, indicates the 
price in even cents. Each finger represents an added eighth 
of a cent up to five-cighths. The extended hand with fingers 
close together means three-quarters, and the thumb above 
means seven-cighths, but the whole hand displayed vertically 
means 25,000 bushels, each finger counting for 5,000 bushels 
‘A slight motion of the hand to or from trader signifies whether 
he wants to buy or sell. 

Mercantile Exchange. 136 W. Lake St. ‘This organization 
operates a clearing house for the sale of butter and eggs. It 

the only organization of its lind in the world. There are 
goo members. Latest figures indicate the yearly trading 
amounts to about $250,000,000. 

Chicago claims first city in the world in the wholesaling of 
butter, receiving and selling about 130,000,000 Ibs. annually. 


Stock Exchange. In the Rookery at La Salle and Adams Sts. 


‘The Convention Bureau of the Association of Commerce 
brings over 700 conventions with an attendance of about 
775,000 annually; maintains Hotel Bureau, aiding visitors to 
find accommodations; supplies information at all times regard~ 
ing conventions, conducts daily publicity of local, state, regional 
and national meetings, furnishes information to prospective 
visitors to Chicago. 

‘The Chicago Association of Commerce maintains extensive 
departments in the fields of industry, trade, local business and 
civic affairs which are at. all times at the service of visitors. 

‘A welcome is extended to persons in all parts of the world 
to come to Chicago and take advantage of the service and 
facilities of the Association of Commerce. 
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‘Adiletic Association 
. Michigan Bivd.  Michigin Bivd.and Monroe St. 


‘Uaiversity Club 
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Chicago, The Convention City. Chicago is the meeting 
place of the world. The hospitality of the magic city of the 
West, less than a hundred years old, in which visitors still 
encounter old residents who recall having shot wolves in what 
is now the heart of the business section, hes brought it inter- 
national renown. It is the mecca of snen and women in every 
field of human endeavor throughout the world. 

Situated in the center of a population of 60,000,000 people 
within a night's ride. Chicago has ample provision for the 
hundreds of thousands of visitors who flock to the city annual 
Conventions alone bring more than 600,000 strangers into the 
city yearly and they are not without a place to lay their heads. 
Chicago's normal hotel capacity is in excess of 100,000 rooms 
per day. New hotels now being built and the materialization 
of projects of the next few years will nearly double that capacity. 
Confidence in Chicago to meet any strain upon its hospitality, 
no matter how great, is reflected in the selection of this city 
by the numerous conventions representing all kinds of com- 
mercial, professional, educational, and religious bodies which 
make this their place of meeting. 

As an all-seasons resort Chicago is not surpassed in the 
United States. Its wonderful park and boulevard system, the 
twenty-six miles of Lake Michigan shore with every coneciy- 
able kind of water sports, its hundreds of large and luxurious 
hotels, world-famous retail stores, unlimited production and 
diversity of manufactured articles and the fact that it is the 
healthiest large city in the world are features that are especially 
attractive to the men and women who come here in the course 
of the world’s business as well as to those who come purely as 
recreation seekers 

Points of interest in and around Chicago inchide Fort 
Sheridan, the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, the Chicago 
Historical Society library and collection, the $4,000,000 Munici- 
pal Pier, Ficld Museum and the great Municipal Stadium 
just south of it; the Fine Arts Building, the only remaining 
relic of the World's Columbian Exposition; the Art Institute, 
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University of Chicago and Northwestern University; Chicago 

‘Temple, Board of Trade, Union Stock Yards and the beautiful 

and extensive system of parks and boulevards. 


‘There are six colleges or universities, nine theological 
schools, eight law schools, six medical colleges and two collegiate 
schools for business. 


A city built in a hurry, without the refinements of archi- 
tecture and design that come from thoughtful planning and 
co-ordinated effort, Chicago has become, in the last two 
decades, a rival of the most refined and learned city of the old 
world, with lofty, graceful buildings such as Europe has never 
seen. Its tmsurpassed educational and research institutions, 
peerless museums and art galleries, city and regional planners, 
all have contributed to this accomplishment. 


“class ja, lustration” 
Courtesy ofthe Art Insitute of Chicago 
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Chicago Band Association. (Incorporated—Not for Profit) 
‘This band, unique among musical organizations of the United 
States, is supported by public-spirited men and women “to 
furnish free concerts to the people of our city who have not 
had the advantage of such elevating influence in the past, in 
the settlement districts, children’s playgrounds, school-houses 
and wherever such entertainment is a power for good. 

“To embrace every patriotic motive for the best interests 
of Chicago, maintain The Chicago Band for all our people, and 
through its splendid mission, Free Music for the Masses, and 
‘Trade Expansion through Publicity Plan, maintain this move- 
ment as the most unique institution in all the world.” 

Chicago as a Summer Resort. In all America there is no 
other big city where one can play and rest so comfortably dur- 
ing a summer vacation and at, the same time learn so much with- 
out going to school, as in Chicago, one of the world’s greatest 
ports. 

‘The University of Chicago and other institutions offer 
the same opportunities for serious study of the arts, sciences 
and literature during the summer as at any other season. 
To the visitor from lakeless regions of the West and Southwest 
there is a perpetual fascination in the oceanclike expanse of 
Lake Michigan with its varying moods and ever-shifting colors. 
In addition to the 26 miles of frontage on Lake Michigan all 
the larger parks have artificial lakes of considerable area and 
an abundant supply of rowboats. 

Lincoln park outer lagoon provides facilities for speeding 
in racing shells. At both Jackson and Lincoln parks there 
are harbors for all sorts of pleasure craft; all the parks and 
the Midway Plaisance contain tennis courts, and most of the 
parks have baseball diamonds, golf courses and other facili- 
ties for outdoor sports. 
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Federal Building Qccupies the entire block bounded by 
Clark, Adams and Dearborn Sts. and Jackson Blvd. Cost, 
$4,757,000. 

The main building has eight stories, and the dome section 
cight more. 

Tts cubical space is 12,000,000 feet. ‘There are more than 
500 rooms in the building, in which are housed nearly all 
departments of the national government. The postoffice uses 
the basement, main floor and various rooms on the upper floor. 


‘Nichola Senn Technical High School, s900 N. Gl 


City and County Building. Occupics the entire block bounded 
by Clark, Randolph, La Salle, and Washington Sts. Cost 
with furnishings, about $10,000,000. The building contains 
124,000,000 cu. ft. of space, 44,000,000 Ibs. of steel, and 
60,000,000 Ibs. of granite. At its Clark St. and La Salle St 
entrances are allegorical figures representing “Justice,” “Law,” 
“Labor on Land,” and “Labor on Sea.” Practically all 
departments of the city and county governments are housed 
in this building. 

Criminal Court Building. W. Austin Ave. between N. 
Clark St. and Dearborn Ave. Visitors are allowed from 9.30 to 
11,30 a.m. and 1.30 to 3.30 p.m. on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
No passes are necessary. 
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Entrance to Wooded Island, Jackson Park. 


THE PARK SYSTEM 

The Park System in Chicago is unsurpassed in the world. 
The total park area is 5,524 acres, to which additions are 
constantly being made, Eighty miles of boulevard connect 
the eight large parks. There are t97 small parks, r4 large 
parks, r20 supervised playgrounds, 12 bathing beaches and 60 
additional street-end beaches scattered over the city. As 
three of the large parks lie along the shore of Lake Michigan, 
Chicago has unrivalled facilities for outdoor recreation. ‘The 
total annual attendance at the public parks, playgrounds and 
bathing beackes, about 40,000,000. Chicago spends annually 
$5,000,000 for park purposes. 

Play Parks and Squares. In many of these parks there are 
two indoor gymnasiums, (one for men and boys, and one for 
women and girls), equipped with modem apparatus, steal 
lockers, and ample baths. There are also outdoor gymnasiums 
or playgrounds and at least one baseball diamond in each 
park. All gymnasiums and playgrounds are in charge of 
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Outer End of Municipal Pier 


trained instructors who conduct classes in gymnastics, dancing, 
and indoor games from October to May, and in outdoor games, 
athletics, and sports from May to October. In connection 
with the gymnasiums and playgrounds there are in the park 
buildings assembly rooms, club rooms, reading rooms, refec~ 
tories locker rooms, and shower baths. The buildings are 
open for the use of the people every day in the year. 

No visitor to Chicago should miss a tour of the parks. These 
are highly improved, ornamented with monuments and statues, 
and beautifully kept 


‘Mouth of the Chleage River 
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The Tour of the Parks and Boulevards is extremely popular 
with visitors to the city. Starting north in Michigan Ave. 
opposite Grant Park the first point of interest reached is the 
new ‘Boulevard Link” Bridge, opened to the public, in May, 
r920. Both the bridge and the avenue at this point have two 
levels—the lower one for heavy traffic, the upper one as a light 
traffic-way and main entrance thoroughfare to the store and 
office buildings. The approaches to the two-level section are 
very gradual slopes. 

On the north side are the ancient Water Tower, Wrigley 
Buildings, the Tribune Tower, the Drake Hotel, the Allerton 
Club and numerous tall apartment buildings, and east on 
Grand Ave., is the Municipal Pier, and still further north, 
Lincoln Park with its zoo, bathing heaches, bridie paths, tennis 
courts, golf links, baseball diamonds, yacht harbor, numerous 
works of art, including St. Gauden’s famous statue of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Encircling the city the boulevards lead through Humboldt 
Park and Washington Park. Here the road turns and runs 
along the famous Midway, whose name is derived from the 
great “‘side show” of the World's Fair, the Midway Plaisance, 
where in 1893 lived more different races of men than probably 
ever were gathered together before or since. 

In this section today will be seen the beautiful buildings of 
the University of Chicago. 

Jackson Park, scene of the World’s Fair, is reached next. 
‘The Fine Arts Building and the Japanese structures on the 
wooded island are about all that remain of the “greatest show 
on earth.” 

‘The way north leads through Hyde Park and finally Michi- 
an Boulevard and along ‘automobile row” until Grant Park 
is again in sight, where to the cast will be seen the new perma- 
nent home of the Field Museum of Natural History with 
Chicago's new Stadium at its side, the seated bronze statue of 
Lincoln and the Buckingham Fountain, 
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Grant Park, Chicago's downtown “ Play Ground,” is located 
between the lake and Michigan Blvd., and between Randolph 
St. and East 11th Place. 

Tt is a gift from the United States Government to the State 
of Illinois and now comprises 303 acres. Located in this park 
are the Art Institute, the spirited equestrian statue of General 
John A, Logan, statue of Alexander Hamilton, the Rosenbury, 
Fountain, the Fountain of the Great Lakes by Lorado Taft, 
the Pergola, Buckingham Memorial Fountain, colossal bronze 
statue of Abraham Lincoln (seated), artistic gates, lights, 
fountains, athletic fields, band stand, and the Leif Ericson 
Blvd. 

Soldiers Field, Lake iront, immediately south of the Field 
Museum. ‘The municipal Stadium in Grant Park is a civie 
playground. Its cost was about $3,000,000. Central arena 
is 1,000 feet long and area 7 acres, Seat capacity 70,000; with 
terraces extended to the north of the main sections and with 
bleacher seats, a total of 100,000 seats. Within the enclosure 
all the events of a complete track and field meet can be spaced 
without interiering with each other, in full view of every spec- 
tator and perfectly adapted for the rapid running off of the 
most elaborate program. 


‘Municipal Pier, Foot of Grand A\ 
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Lincoln Park. ‘The southeast entrance is at North Ave. 
and Lake Shore Drive; southwest entrance at North Ave. and 
Clark St.; northeast entrance at Lake Shore Drive and Di- 
versey Parkway; northwest entrance at Diversey Parkway and 
Sheridan Road. 

Take through route No. 1 car on State St., or Clark S 
through route No. 22 car on Clark St., Broadway car on 
State St., or Lincoln Ave. car on La Salle St., ride north 
to North Ave. or to Center St. 

North of the northeast entrance is an extension containing 
excellent golf links. 

Including the additions Lincoln Park 
shore for about five miles. 

Tt has a fine lagoon, one mile in length, usually covered 
with launches and pleasure craft, spanned by 2 unique high 
bridge. At the north end of the lagoon, below the level of the 
driveway, is the boat house of the Lincoln Park Boat Club. 
‘There ate three bathing beaches, nine-hole golf links and locker 
six roque courts, thirty grass tennis courts. 

Lincoln Park contains much that is of interest to the sightseer. 
Much of the park has always been public domain and is closely 
linked with the city’s history. 

One of the most interesting monuments in the Lincoln 
Park, although a small one, is the boulder near the entrance at 
Center St., dedicated to the memory of David Kennison, 
the last survivor of the Boston Tea Party, who died in 
Chicago, February qth, 1852, aged 11g years, and is buried 
near by. 

The Aquarium, Lincoln Park. This building, which is 
located just south of the lion house, is rg9 fect long and 60 feet 
wide. There is a center rectangular space, around which are 
59 tanks with glass sides facing in, Two general classes of 
fish are on exhibition. Native fish: All species of Lake Mich- 
igan fish and the game fish to be found in American waters— 
trout, muskies, bass, pike, etc. 


xtends along the lake 
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Entrance to Art Institute of Chicago 


Fresh water fish from tropical waters; strange fish found in 
Hawaii and China in particular, of wonderfuul coloring. There 
are no sea fish. 

‘Three temperatures of water are maintained, 4o degrees for 
trout, 60 to 65 degrees for bass, pike, eic., hot water, 80 degrees, 
for the tropical fish. 

Fish Hatchery. In the basement of the Aquarium is located 
the hatchery especially equipped for hatching salmon, sturgeon, 
pickerel, pike, lake trout and whitefish. 

Couch Vault. The southern part of Lincoln Park was 
originally a cemetery, and a reminder of its early use is the 
Couch Vault 2 few rods east of Clark.and Eugenie Sts. At 
the time of the removal of the bodies from the cemetery it 
was found impossible to remove the vault without undue 
expense, so it was left there. 

The Conservatory. The flower house is well worth a visit. 
It is particularly interesting in June, when the roses are in 
bloom. 
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The “Zoo.” The Lincoln Park “Zoo” contains over twenty- 
five hundred specimens of mammals, reptiles, and birds; the 
finest collection in captivity. 

‘They are housed in two large animal houses. Open yards, 
providing quarters for bears, foxes, wolves, and many other 
animals of the temperate and frigid zones, radiate north 
and east of the houses. An especially interesting bird 
house is near by. The animals are fed daily (except Sundays) 
at 4.00 p.m. 

‘The Refectory. A large dining hall and open balconies where 
excellent service is to be obtained. At the rear is a boat 
house where boats may be hired by the hour. An inland lake 
for boating covers a considerable section of this part of the 
park. Skirting the southern edge of it, one reaches (near the 
lagoon) the costly concrete band stand where concerts are 
given in summer by famous band organizations and singers. 

Lake Shore Drive. This distinguished residence place, but 
a few minutes from the business center of the city, is recognized 
as one of the famous avenues of the world. 

On one side are palatial homes and magnificent apartment 
buildings; on the other is a narrow strip of beautiful lawn 
dotted with blooming plants and shade trees, which separates 
the “Drive” from Lake Michigan. 


©. The Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Blvd. at Adams St. 
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South Park District. Area of South Park District, 92.6 
square miles, Extends from Chicago River south to 138th St., 
a distance of 26.5 miles; and from Lake Michigan west with 
tho bend of the river to Cicero Ave. (W. 48th S1.). 

In each of 17 parks are gymnasiums for men and boys and 
for women and girls, equipped with modern apparatus, steel 
lockers and showers. ‘There are outdoor gymnasiums or play 
grounds and at least one baseball diamond in each of 24 parks. 
All the “gyms” and playgrounds are in care of trained instru 
tors who conduct classes in gymnastics, handicraft, dancing 
and games, and athletic sports outdoors from May to October. 

In connection with the “gyms” and playgrounds there are 
in 18 parks, buildings, assembly halls, club rooms, reading 
rooms, locker rooms and shower baths. 

The buildings are open to the public every day in the year. 

The ‘'gyms” and playgrounds, during the school year, are 
open from 3.39 p.m, to 10 p.m.; Saturdays open at 2 p.m. 

The swimming pools are open (depending on the weather) 
from mid-June to mid-September; two days a weele being set 
aside for women and children. 

The beaches are open to all during the summer months. 
‘The shower baths are in use every day in the year, 

Row boats are owned and operated by the Commissioners 
at a nominal cost where there are lakes of suflicient size tor 
boating. 

The assembly halls and clubrooms are reserved for the use 
of clubs and assemblies, banquets, concerts and miscellaneous 
mectings—polities and religious serviees excepted, 

Jackson Park, a magnificent public recreation ground, the 
site of the World's Columbian Exposition. 

Take Jackson or Stony Island-93d St. car on Wabesh Ave. 
ride to Midway at soth St. Or take Jackson Park train 
of the South Side Elevated Railroad and ride to Stony Island 
Ave. and 63d St. terminus. Or take Illinois Central Railroad 
to Jackson Park. 

The park extends 34 miles along the lake front and contains 
a total of about 543 acres, with about 8 miles of drives 254 
acres of lawn and 108 acres of ponds and lakes. 
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Chicago Temple Building, Clark and Washington Sts. 
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‘Two golf grounds with finely equipped shelters are at the 
disposal of the public, as well as tennis grounds, baseball 
and football fields, bathing beaches, boating facilities, a 
refectory, and many other attractions. 

At 6rst Street entrance on the west is a finely equipped 
children’s playground. On the Wooded Island at the north 
end are the Japanese Buildings preserved from the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, and a reproduction of the Cahokia 
Courthouse, a small structure of square walnut logs 
held together by wooden pins, the original of which was 
built in 1776, at Cahokia, Tllinois, and is now the oldest: public 
building in the Mississippi Valley. At the south end of the 
island is an attractive Rose Garden. Fishing from boats in 
the lagoons is permitted during boating season. 

‘The Caravel. The yacht-harbor in Jackson Park, a lagoon 
of 24 acros, is roserved for the anchorage of private pleasure 
boats. Moorings are furnished without cost. A picturesque 
reminder of Columbus consists of the caravel, a reproduction 


In Garfold Parke 
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of the Santa Maria (one of the three which brought Columbus 
and his expedition on the first voyage of discovery to the New 
World) anchored in the yacht-harbor. 

Midway Plaisance. This fine boulevard, 660 ft. wide and 
one mile long, connects Jackson and Washington Parks. The 
site of the “Midway” of Exposition fame is now a sweeping 
expanse of lawn with wide driveways on either side, and at 
the western limit Lozado Taft's Fountain of Time. 


Bridge to Wooded Island, Jackson Parle 


Washington Park contains 371 acres, a rectangle between 
stst and Goth Sts. and Cottage Grove and South Park Aves. 
‘Take through route No. 3 car on Wabash Ave., ride south to 
s3th St., or take any South Side Elevated train (except Ken- 
wood and Stock Yards), ride south to Garfield Blvd., and wall 
east. ‘Twenty-three acres of lagoons, seven miles of charming, 
winding driveways, walks, bridlepaths, lawns, and shrubbery, 
make it a beautiful playground. This park .contains the 
administrative building of the South Park System, and a conser- 
vatery of 18,0c0 square fect devoted to beautiful permanent 
and seasonable displays. The outdoor enjoymeats provided 
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‘Administration Offices, Washington Park 


for include tennis, boating, football, baseball, basket-ball, roque, 
bowling, archery, wading, horseback riding, and flycasting, and 
in winter curling, tobogganing, and skating. 

Douglas Park. In the southwestern section of the city, 
between S. Califomia and S. Albany Aves. and W. 12th and 
W. roth Sts. It contains r28 acres splendidly shaded with 
large trees and ornamented with flower beds, shrubbery, and 
lawns. A lake of 26 acres affords boating. The buildings include 
refectory and assembly hall, gymnasium, and natatorium. 

‘Take 12th St. car on Dearborn or Adams St., or Ogden Ave. 
car on State or Randolph St., ride west to park at 12th St. 
and California Ave. or take Douglas Park train of the Metro- 
politan Elevated Railroad at any Loop station, ride to Marshall 
Blvd.; walk one block north. 

Douglas Boulevard extends west from the park a mile to 
Independence Square and thence north to Garfield Park. 

Garfield Park, containing x88 acres, is bisected by Madison 
St., which is the dividing line for all north and south streets. 
To the north of Madison St. is a large lagoon with row boats 
for hire; also the second largest conservatory in the world, 
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with palm, aquatic, and conifer houses. There is also an 
“Economic House,” where plants of commerce are raised. To 
the south of Madison St. are the bandstand and formal gardens. 
‘This park also contains a golf course, tennis grounds, bowling 
on-the-green links, and provision for skating, tobogganing, and 
coasting. There is a bronze statue of Robert Burns, 2 monu- 
ment to Queen Victoria, and the Talcott Fountain. 

‘Take Madison St. car on Madison St. to entrance at Central 
Park Ave., or Garfield Park train on the Metropolitan Elevated 
to Garfield Parle. 


ee | Pee ers 


Entrance to Conservatory, Garfield Perk 


Humboldt Park. Largest and most beautiful of the West 
Side parks. Contains large pavilions, pergolas, and terraces, 
below which lie the boat landing and lake. This water, cover. 
ing 24 acres, is irregularly laid out, at one end becoming a 
narrow brook: where there are water lilies and other aquatic 
plants in profusion. 

Other attractions inchide a rose garden with pergola and 
walks, a perennial garden, water court, and music court, fish 
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hatchery, three baseball diamonds, 18 tennis courts, and 
playgrourids for children. Numerous statues adorning the 
park include Leif Erikson and Kosciuszko. 

Take Division St. car on State St. or Washington St. and 
tide west to park at terminus of line. Or take Humboldt Park 
train of Metropolitan Elevated, ride to Humboldt Blvd. and 
walk south. 

McKinley Park. 74.88 acres bounded by 37th St., Archer 
Ave., Robey and joth Sts. 

In this park are swimming pool, ontdoor gymnasiums, tennis 
courts, ball fields, playgrounds, wading pool and skating in 
winter. 

Chicago Public Library maintains a branch library in the field 
house, ‘There is a statue of William McKinley in the northwest 
part of the park. 

Sherman Park. 60.6 acres bounded by 2d St., Racine 
Ave., 11th Place and Michigan Ave. Has recreation buildings 
which inclide an assembly hall (free) chib rooms, reading 
room, gymnasiums for men and women, shower and plunge 
baths, etc. There are outdoor gymnasiums for men and 
women, playground for children, wading and swimming pools, 
provision for baseball, football, tennis and boating, and a 
band stand from which concerts are given Sunday evenings 
during the summer. 

Marquette Park. 322.68 acres, lying between 67th and 
71st Sts, and California Ave. and Grand ‘Trunk Western right 
of way. So acres now improved, 

‘There are ball fields, tennis courts, and an 18-hole gelf course. 
Golf Club House in which are located locker rooms, toilets, 
baths and a spacious lunch room. Skating in the winter. 
In this park are located the nursery and propagating houses of 
the South Park Commissioners, covering go acres. 

Columbus Park. Bounded by Adams St., Railroad Ave., 
Central Ave. and Austin Blvd., r44 acres. Features inchide 
refectory, lagoon, golf course, driveways and other facilities, 
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Forest Preserves. Bordering the outskirts of Chicago more 
than 23,000 acres of forest preserves allure the tourist. The 
fields and forests of these great country playgrounds afford 
ample chance for wandering through miles and miles of hilly, 
wooded land, traversed by sparkling streams, carpeted with 
flowers and shrubs of infinite variety, and filled with species 
of native bird and animal life, Virgin forests are threaded 
with well-beaten Indian trails, and other evidences of Indian 
days still remain, including the ruins of redskin villages and 
two of the frontier forts established by the French. 


EDUCATIONAL 


‘The University of Chicago. Over 11,000 students. One of 
the wonders of Chicago is its university, incorporated in 1890 
by the American Baptist Education Society. By the gift of a 
site the Hon. Stephen. A. Douglas had made possible the 
founding of a University of Chicago when the city was not 
yet twenty years old which served well an appreciative com- 
munity until 1886. ‘To make possible a successor to the Douglas 
foundation, Mr. John D. Rockefeller subscribed $600,000, to 
which he has added at various periods sums which now amount 
to almost $3 5,000,000. 

‘The total assets of the University are now $54,700,540. In 
30 years the institution has grown from a college with a site 
of £7 acres with 4 prospective buildings to a university with 
almost 100 acres on which are more than 40 buildings. This 
does not include the Yerkes Observatory site of 70 acres at 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Plans for five new buildings are now complete. The invest- 
meat in buildings and ground is $r1,778,880.23. During the 
short existence of the university over 88,000 students have 
matriculated. 

Affiliated with the University is the Rush Medical College. 
Allied with the University are, the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, the Disciples’ Divinity House, the Ryder (Universalist) 
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Divinity House, the Meadville Theological School, and the 
Norwegian Baptist Divinity House. 

The income from gifts and other invested funds provides 
about 45 per cent of the annual totel budget of receipts; stu- 
dent’s tuition and other fees provide about 47 per cent. The 
largest item of budget expenditure is for instruction, about 43 
pet cent of the total. 

I students pay once a matriculation fee of $10. ‘The 
rogular fee for threo major courses in Arts, Literatare, and 
Science and in the College of Education is $60 per quarter. 
In the school of Commerce and Administration the tuition fee 
is $70. In Law and Medicine the fees are $70 and $75 respec- 
tively. In the Graduate School the tuition is $50 per quarter. 


Patten Gymnssium 
mass yansion, lle 


In the residence halls rooms rent for from $30 to $75 per 
quarter. ‘The charge for board in the women’s halls is $7 per 
week. Service in the Men's Commons in Hutchinson Hall and 
in the refectory of Ida Noyes Hall is upon the cafeteria plan. 

The organization includes four divisions: the Schools and 
Colleges; the University Libraries, Laboratories, and Museums; 
the University Press; University Extension. 

Students are admitted at the beginaing of each quarter; 
graduation exercises are held at the end of each quarter. 

Of the students in residence about half are women. Students 
from Chicago provide about 30 per cent of total; from Illinois 
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(including Chicago). 40 per cent. The general geographi 
distribution is: United States, about 06 per cent; North 
Atlantic Division, about 3 per cent; South Atlantic Division, 
about 234 per cent; South Central Division, about 8 per cent; 
North Central Division, about 79 per cent; Western Division, 
about 314 per cent; foreign countries, 3 per cent. 

‘The physical equipment of the University will naturally 
first engage attention, especially the artistic adaptation of the 
English collegiate Gothic architecture to the purposes of a 
modern university. Within the buildings the collections of 
the museums and libraries and the equipment of the labora- 
tories may be studied. 

Because the University year is divided into four quarters, 
the institution may be satisfactorily visited at any time during 
the year (except in September). 

The Schools and Colleges include (a) the Graduate School of 
Arts and Literature; the Ogden Graduate School of Science; 
the Divinity School; the Law School; the Medical Courses (in 
co-operation with Rush Medical College); the School of Eda- 
cation, the School of Commerce and Administration, the 
Graduate School of Social Administration, and (b) the Colleges 
of Arts, of Literature, of Science, of Philosophy, the College 
of Education and University College. Each of the colleges is 
divided into a Junior Collage and a Senior College: 


‘The Harper Memorial Library and the departmental libraries 
contain about 623,000 volumes and 200,000 pamphlets. Prop- 
erly accredited students visiting Chieago may secure compli- 
mentary cards upon application. 

‘The University Press publishes books and periodicals. 
Retail bookstores are maintained. 

‘The University Year is divided into quarters: Autumn 
(October, November, December}; Winter (January, February, 
March); Spring (April, May, to the middle of Junc); Summer 
(latter half of June, July, August). 

4 
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The University Extension directs the work of students who 
are unable to attend exercises held at the University. In 1920~ 
at over 6,000 students were enrolled in the correspondence 
courses. 

In some ways the Summer Quarter is especially interesting, 
for then the buildings throng with teachers and college pro- 
fessors from all over the country who come to pursue regular 
courses, and also because of the liberal provision of open lec- 
tures and concerts. 

The Information Office in the University of Chicago Press 
Building at Ellis Ave. and 58th St. maintains a register of all 
students and members of the faculties in residence. 

Guides—students in the University—will be furnished 
gladly without cost on application to the Information Office 
or the President's office. 


‘University Mall, Northwestera University, Evanston, Tl. 
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‘Pwo hours will suffice for a visit including the following 
structures: Bartlett Gymnasium, Walker Museum, Julius 
Rosenweld Hall, the Law Building, William Rainey Harper 
Memorial Library, Haskell Oriental Museum, the Classics 
Building, Nancy Foster Hall, Ida Noyes Hall, Emmons Blaine 
Hall. If only a few minutes can be given to the interiors of 
buildings, the following named should be preferred: Harper, 
Law, Hutchinson, the Reynolds Club, and Ida Noyes Hall. 

Guide Books, Post Cards, and Souvenirs are sold in the 
University Bookstore, Ellis Ave. and 58th St. All University 
publications are available there. 


Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago 
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Photographs of the buildings and grounds may freely be 
made. Permission to photograph interiors may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 

Take through route No. 1 Cottage Grove-ssth, Jackson Park, 
or Stony Island car on Wabash Ave., ride south to ssth St. and 
Ellis Ave. and walk south. Or take Cottage Grove-7 1st St. or 
through route No. 4 or No. 5 car on Wabash Ave., ride south to 
goth St. and walk east. Or take Jackson Park train on the South 
Side Elevated Railroad south to University Ave., and walk north. 


Fayerweather Hall of Science, Northwestera Univesity, Evanston, 1. 


Northwestern University, Evanston and Chicago, Illinois. 
9752 students, endowment $5,500,000. On the last day of 
May in the year 1850, a group of men met in the City of 
Chicago, at the office of Grant Goodrich, to consider the 
founding of a university in the vicinity of Chicago. It was 
agreed that ‘the interests of Christian learning demand the 
immediate establishment of a University in the Northwest,” 
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and a committee was appointed to petition the General As- 
sembly for a charter. On January 28, in the next year, 1851, 
Governor French signed the Act that incorporated “the Trus- 
tees of the Northwestern University.” ‘The name of the cor- 
poration has since been changed to Northwestera University. 

For the location of the University the Trustees selected a 
tract of land twelve miles north of the heart of Chicago, and 
here in 1855 the first University building was erected. Around 
this location has grown up the city of Evanston, a beautiful 
residential city of thirty-five thousand inhabitants. 

From an initial enrollment of ten students, Northwestern, 
University now has on its alumni records some twenty thousand 
names, and a recent analysis of the student body showed that 
forty-five of the states and over twenty foreign countries were 
represented. During the first years, work was offered in only 
liberal arts courses but as early as 1839 the University affiliated 
with itself, and later incorporated, the present Medical and 
Law Schools. In 1890 the Dental School became a department 
of the University. ‘The following year the courses which had 
been offered in Music were organized in the present School 
of Music, and in the same way in 1907 the College of Engincer- 
ing was established. In r908 the University co-operated with 
leading business men of Chicago in the organization of the 
School of Commerce, and more recently the School ‘of Speech, 
established in 1878 and for many years conducted in close 
affiliation, was taken over by the University. 

In 1921 the Medill School of Journalism was established. 

All of these schools have buildings or classroom facilities 
especially Adapted to their work, with well-equipped labora- 
tories, muscums, and libraries. The University Library, 
the main section of which is housed in Orrington Lunt Library 
building, is at the service of all members of the University. 
‘This contains about 210,000 bound volumes and about 160,000 
pamphlets, including several special collections, among which 
are the Greenleaf collection of Greek and Latin Classics, the 
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Schneider coliection of German Literature, and the South 
American and Mexican collection in the library at Evanston, 
and collections of books on Anglo-American law, etc., in the 
School of Law Library in Chicago, Anglo-American law, Con- 
tinental jurisprudence, Roman and Civil law, American 
Colonial law, Spanish-American law, and Philosophy of the law. 

Of the University departments, the College of Liberal Arts 
and the Graduate School, the College of Eaginecring, the 
School of Music, the School of Speech and departments of the 
Schools of Commerce and Journalism are in Evanston; the 
professional schools of Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Commerce 
and Journalism are in Chicago. 


‘The University Campus in Evanston has an area of about 
seventy-five acres and is beautifully situated on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, On the South Campus are the buildings of 
the College of Liberal Arts, the College of Engineering, Gar- 
ret Biblical Institute, the School of Commerce and the 
School of Speech. On the North Campus are the Gymnasium, 
the Observatory, and the dormitories for men. The School 
of Music and Willard Hall, Chapin Hall, Pearsons Hall, Morse 
House, and Emily Huntington Miller House, dormitories for 
women, are a few minutes’ walk from the South Campus. 

Take Evanston train on Northwestern Elevated Railroad, 
ride to Davis St., and walk east. Or take Chicago & North- 
western Railway, Milwaukee Division, to Davis St 

University Hall, a capacious stone structure of attractive 
architecture, was erected in 1869. 

It contains the President's office, the administrative offices 
of the College of Liberal Arts, the geological and zoological 
laboratories, lecture and recitation rooms, and private offices 
for members of the faculty. 

Dearborn Observatory is a substantial stone building 


erected in 1888 through the generosity of Mr. James B. Hobbs 
of Chicago, a trustee of the University. 
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Northwestern University’s Chicago Campus is located along 
the lake between Chicago Ave. and Superior St. and is within 
walking distance of the Loop district. 

‘The campus consists of about nine acres and is named afier 
the son of Mr. G. A. McKinlock of Chicago and Lake Forest, 
who lost his life during the World War. 

The correct name is the Alexander McKinlock Memorial 
Campus of Northwestern University. 

On this campus are located the professional schools of Law, 
Commerce, Dentistry and Medicine. 

‘The largest building is of 19 stories including tower, and was~ 
built in honor of the late Montgomery Ward of Chicago, whose 
widow, recently deceased, donated $8,000,c00 to Northwestern 
for the constriction of a Medical-Dental Center. 

The architects of all of the buildings on this campus were 
James Gamble Rogers, New York, and Childs and Smith, 
Chicago. 

Wieboldt Hall of Commerce was made possible by the gift 
of $500,000 by the Wicboldt Foundation of Chicago. Tt is 
cight stories and tower, and houses the School of Commerce. 

The Levy Mayer Hall of Law of Northwestern University was 
made possible by the contribution of $500,000 by Mrs. Levy 
‘Mayer of Chicago, widow of the famous attorney. 

The Elbert H. Gary Law Library is the easternmost huildiny, 
of the campus and is the gift of the New York steel official of 
that name, a graduate of the School of Law. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Campus 
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Swift Hall of Engineering, completed in 1000, is the gift of 
Mrs. Gustavus F. Swift and Mr. Edward F. Swift of Chicago. 
Itis a building of four stories, especially adapted to the purpose 
of engineering studies. The outer walls are of gray stone, the 
roof of tile, the inner walls of pressed brick. Most of the 
frame of the building, the stairways, and the floors are of 
reinforced concrete. 


Harris Hall, erected in rors, and designed for the use of 
the departments of History, Political Science, and Economics, 
is the gift of the late Norman W. Harris of Chicago, a trustee 
of the University. It is of Bedford limestone, three stories 
high, and contains ten classrooms, twelve offices for instructors, 
four Seminary rooms, one statistical room, and a well-equipped 
lecture hall with a:scating capacity of three hundred. 

In the basement is a reading room with newspaper stacks 
adjoining. 

Tt contains the administrative offices of the School of Com- 
merce and the Graduate School. 


‘The Dormitories for Men, located on the North Campus, 
form part of a plan which provides for a group of twenty-eight 
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Portion of Main Floor, Aquarium and Fish Hatchery, Lincoln Parle 
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buildings arranged in four quadrangles, each consisting of 
seven buildings. 

Of the thirteen completed, four are open to any men of 
the University. ‘The other nine buildings are for members of 
fraternities and clubs whose alumni have contributed toward 
their cost. The buildings are equipped with every conven- 
ience for comfort and sanitation. 


The Gymnasium is en imposing structure on the North 
Campus, three hundred feet by one hundred and fifty fect in 
area. In the erection of the building every effort was made 
to secure a maximum of convenience and efficiency. The 
equipment includes a gymnasium floor of seventy-two hundred 
square feet, fitted with all apparatus necessary for class work; 
a smaller room for boxing, fencing, wrestling, and the use of 
special apparatus; a swimming pool; and an indoor field, with- 
out obstruction, two hundred and fifteen by one hundred 
and twenty fect, provided with apparatus for track athletics. 
Social rooms, offices, and a trophy room are on the main floor. 

‘The indoor field is heated in winter so that indoor track work 
aad athletic games may continue throughout the academic 
year. The form and spaciousness of this field permit its use 
as an auditorium accommodating four thousand people. 
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Armour Institute of Technology, Armour Ave. and 334 St., is 
a college of engincering offering four-year courses in Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Chemical Engineering, 
Fire Protection Engincering, and Architecture. 

Carter H. Harrison Technical High School, 24th St. and 
Marshall Blvd. Contains 43 standard class rooms, 28 special 
class rooms, 7 laboratories, assembly hall seating 2,000, 
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2 gymnasiums, swimming pool, shops, ete.; and has an annex 
containing boiler plant for vocational training. Total pupil 
capacity, 3,510. Lunch room capacity, 1,000. Average day- 
school attendance, 2,700. There are also cvening classes and 
apprentice classes. An aggregate of 6,000 pupils have attended 
the day and evening classes in this building in one day. Cos 
$1,050,000. 


Nicholas Senn Technical High School, s900 N. Glenwood 
Ave. A beautiful fire-proof building containing 48 standard 
class rooms, 12 special class rooms, 6 laboratories, an assembly 
hall seating 2,000, 2 gymnasiums, swimming pool, shops, et. 
Cost, $800,000. Total pupil capacity, 3,280. Lunch room 
capacity, 900. Actual attendance average, 2,500. 


Chicago Acadamy of Sciences and Museum of Natural Histor 
9 Acne gnter St Entrance Tincala Dare o) 


Chicago Academy of Sciences and Museum of Natural 
History. Located at the Center St. entrance to Lincoln Park. 
Open daily 9 a.m. to 5 pm., Sunday 1 to 5 p.m, Admission free. 

Take through route No. x car on Wabash Ave., or Clark 
St. or through route No. 22 on Clark St., or Broadway car 
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on Dearborn St., or Lincoln Ave. car on La Salle St. Ride 
north to the Lincoln Park entrance at N. Clark and Center 
Sts. The efforts of the Academy in museum exhibits have 
been dirceted toward the showing of the birds and animals in 
their natural habitat. 

This feature is emphasized in the “Chicago Environs” 
groups. Of these “The Sand Dunes” and “Calumet River” 
have been completed, occupying a floor space of 800 square 
feet. 

This institution is carrying on active educational work with 
the schools through the loan of lantern slides and other Museum 
mazerials to the teachers and through the sending of special 
museum exhibits to the schools. 


Free Public Lectures are given during the season in Assembly 
Hall. 


The Atwood Celestial Sphere is a novel and effective contriv- 
ance for exhibiting the movement of the fixed stars. Previous 
to this invention, students of astronomy were limited to flat 
surfaces, and the exterior of globes for the exhibits of celestial 
bodies. 

The Atwood Celestial Sphere gives a miniature reproduction 
of the sky and the most conspicuous celestial bodi 

In this apparatus the sphere is mounted to rotate about the 
miniature earth, Thus the sun, moon and stars appear at 
the east and pass overhead, following precisely similar paths 
to those followed by the real stars in the real sky. Man can 
only see one-half of the heavens at one time. 


Po the people of Chicago only the stars north of the 
equator are visible, and these are the ones represented in 
this sphere. It is the invention of Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
and the gift of Mr. La Verne W. Noyes. 
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Chicago Historical Society 
(38 N. Dearborn St. 


Chicago Historical Society, N. Dearborn and Ontario Sts 
‘The building is open week days from 9 am. to 5 p.m., except 
Saturday afternoons in summer. Open Sundays 2 to 3 pm. 
from November to June. Admission free. 

‘The library consists of some 50,000 volumes and a vast num- 
ber of pamphlets, original manuscripts, maps and early news- 
papers, covering the field of American history, particularly 
of Chicago and the Middle West. 

‘The museum visualizes the field of the Society by means of 
portraits, models, personalia of great Americans, and mementos 
of good Chicago citizens. ‘The following are some of the objects 
of special importance: 

Joliet, LaSalle and ‘Lonty—Original manuscripts. 

First Illinois Deed—Executed at Chicago in 1693. 

Patrick Henry—Order of George Rogers Clark to attack 
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British at Kaskaskia, 1778 

Governor Todd—Kaskaskia Record Book, 1778-1780. 

Lincoln documents, letters and mementos. 

‘Twenty-Five Thousand manuscripts. 

‘The Charles H. Conover Library of Lewis and Clark 
literature. 

The John W. Lowe Library of books on the War of 1812. 

Early Illinois Newspapers, 1819-1865 

First Chicago Newspaper, Directory and Printed Book. 
Several Hundred Portraits—Revolutionary, Early Illinois 
and Chicago. 

Original Lincoln Rail, Grant's Saddle, Wampam of Black 
Hawk. 

‘The Frank G. Logan Collection of Lincolniana. 

Pioncer Log Cabin, containing the O. L. Schmidt and Emer- 
son Hough collections of Farm and Household Utensils 

Indian Museum. 

Hand Fire Engine and relics of the Great Fire, 187. 

World's Columbian Exposition Documents and Sonvenirs, 

‘Washington's Will, Survey, Sword, Spy-Glass, Seal and Army 
Camp Utensils, 

Portraits of American Heroes and Statesmen. 

First Book in which the Name “America” is suggested. 

Ship Compass used by Jacques Cartier. 

Paul Revere Relics. 

Benedict Arnold’s Pa 

Nathan Hale Letter. 

‘Transfer of Louisiana from Spain to France, and from France 
to the United States. 

Lincoln Deathbed, Lincoln Furniture, Lincoln Carriage. 

‘Table on which Lee signed Surrender at Appomattox. 

Lovejoy’s Printing Press, Lee’s Farewell Address to Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

Historic Flags—Confederate Battle Flags. 


s to Major André. 
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Thousands of Priceless Manuscripts and Early Prints. 
Owing to lack of space not, all of these objects are on exhi- 
bition at any one time. 


Take through route car- No. 1 on State St., and ride 
north to Ontario St., and walk one block west; or take 
Clark St., or through route No. 22 car on Clark St., ride north 


to Ontario St., and walk one block cast. 


MUSEUMS--ART GALLERIES—LIBRARIES. 


Field Museum of Natural History opens daily at xo aat.; 
closes 4 r.ot. January; November, and December; 5 P.M. 
February to April, October; 6 p.i. May to September. Admis- 
sion is twenty-five cents except Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays which are free. Children, teachers, and students are 
free every day. 

‘The building now occupied by the Museum is situated at 
Roosevelt Road and Lake Michigan. It és 750 feet long and 
350 feet deep, is surrounded by a terrace 4o feet wide and 6 
Yeet higher then the adjacent land, covers 11 acres of ground 
and represents an expenditure of approximately $7,500,000. 

‘The exterior is of white Georgia marble, is about eighty feot 
high and is treated in a monumental manner based on Greek 
architecture of the Ionic order. 

‘The ground floor contains the James Simpson theater seating 
1,000 people, another smaller theater seating 250, the Egyptian 
tombs, the Hall of Mammals (ertificially illuminated), Chinese 
theatrical collections, the Hall of Primitive Land and Water 
‘Transpertation, the taxidermy and mechanical workshops, the 
restaurant, the public lavatories, and the press room. ‘The 
departments of Anthropology and Zodlogy and the adminis- 
trative offices occupy the first floor and the departments of 
Botany and Geology together with the Blackstone Chinese 
Hall, the H. N. Higiabotham Hall of jewels, the hall of African, 
Japanese, Indian, and Tibetian culture, and the Franic W. 
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Gunsaules Hall of Japanese prints and paintings occupy the 
second floor. On the third floor are the study collections, the 
offices of the scientific staffs, the library and reading room, 
photographic studios, laboratories, printing shop, the N. W. 
Harris Public School Extension offices and workshops, and 
the departmental libraries. The library contains 26,000 vol- 
umes and 12,000 pamphlets. 


‘The Department of Anthropology is particularly well Imown 
for its complete collections showing the life and culture of the 
past and living inhabitants of North America and also for the 
large collections illustrating the development of the Chinese 
civilization from its beginnings to the present time. Compre- 
hensive exhibits depict the economic and ceremonial life of the 
pagan tribes of the Philippines and the Malayan Archipelago. 
‘The collections in Joseph N. Field Hall from the South Pacific 
Islands are from some of the least civilized tribes in the world. 
‘The Edward E. Ayer Hall of Egyptian and classical archaeology 
contains many good examples of Egyptian mummies and 
mummy cases as well as many other antiquities from ancient 
Egypt, Etruria, Greece, and Rome. The ancient civilizations 
of Mexico, Ceatral, and South America are well represented 
by casts of large Maya monuments and numerous antiquities 
from those countries. Particularly interesting are the mummies 
and fine textiles from the prehistoric graveyard at Ancon, Peru. 


‘The Department of Botany is distinctive from similar depart- 
ments in other Museams because of its representations of living 
plants in glass and wax. The North American forestry col 
lection is also zepresentative in its monographs of forest trees, 
the trunks of which are exhibited one-half the average size 
to which each particular tree grows. ‘The great collection of 
economic plant products is one of the largest ever assembled. 
It is distinctive in that it represents each product by specimens 
of sufficient size and quantity to indicate the value of the 
product to the arts and manufactories. 
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The Department of Geology comprises paleontological, 
mineralogical, and economic exhibits. In the paleontological 
exhibit a great variety of fossil forms may be seen, arranged 
in order of their geological age and including many huge and 
rare mounted specimens. 


A collection of nearly all known minerals, a fine series of gems 
and precious stones in the H. N. Higinbotham Hall of jewel 
and the largest collection of meteorites in the world are notable 


exhibits. 


The Department of Zoblogy contains wonderful display 
of the animal life of the world with separate halls devoted 
to mammals, birds, fishes, reptiles, shells, and marine life. 
Of particular interest is a remarkable series of groups of 
African game animals universally acknowledged to be the 
finest examples of the taxidermist’s art in the world. 


The N. W. Harris Public School Extension is a recently 
added department devoted to the pregaration of small portable 
cases of natural history and economic exhibits and to the deliver- 
ing and loaning of them to the public schools of Chicago. 
‘Accompanying cach case are labels in large type telling in simple 
language interesting and important facts about the specimens 
shown. ‘Three of these cases are loaned at one time to a school 
for a period of three weeks. They are then gathered and 
loaned to another school. In like manner several hundred of 
these loan cases are constantly being circulated. ‘The accom- 
plishing of this practical method of effectively associating Field 
Museum with the classrooms of the public schools was made 
possible through the generosity of Mr. N. W. Harris, who, in 
xgr1, donated for this purpose $250,000. 

World-wide expeditions undertaken by members of the 
Museum staff for the purpose of scientific research investiga- 
tion and collection of natural history materials have served to 
greatly increase and enhance the value of the collections. 
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The Art Institute of Chicago, situated on Michigan Blvd. at 
the foot of Adams St., ranks among the best in the country, 
containing excellent examples of old masters and modern 
painters, a comprehensive collection of sculpture, both ancient 
and modern, medals, etchings and engravings, and various col- 
lections of decorative art, including ceramics, textiles, metal 
work, and wood work. 

The Museum is open free at all times to members and 
their families and to public school teachers and their pupils. 
It is free to the public on Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays, 
and legal holidays. Other days an admission fee of 25 cents 
is charged. The hours are from 9 am. to 5.30 p.m. week days 
and 12.15 p.m. to 9 p.m. on Sundays. 

The Charles Lawrence Hutchinson Gallery. Includes exam- 
ples of portraiture representative of Rembrandt, Rubens, Van 
Dyck, Frans Hals, and Holbein, ‘The Guitar Lesson” by Ter 
Borch and “A Family Concert” by Jan Steen, a landscape by 
Hobbema, ‘The Jubilee” by Adriaen Van Ostade, and creditable 
examples of the work of Teniers, Ruisdacl. 


‘Detail of Lorado Taft's “Fountain of Timo” 


os 
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‘The Henry Field Memorial Collection comprises forty-one 
modem paintings, chiefly French. 

A famous group of painters popularly known as the Barbizon 
School (from their favorite resort, a village on the border of 
Fontainebleau forest) is represented by Corot, Millet, Rousseau, 
Diaz, Dupre, and others 


The Munger Collection contains Meissonier's Vidette,” 
“The Bathers” by Bouguereau, “Just before Sunrise” by 
Corot, “The Piece in Danger” by De Neuville, “A Recon- 
naissance” by Detaille, “Springtime and Love” by Michetti, 
and “The Challenge” by Munkacsy. Géréme, Faed, Van 
Marcke, Fromentin, Manet, Stevens, Zimmermann, Troyon, 
Courbet, Isabey, and many other leaders of modern ari are 
represented by important examples. 


The Nickerson Collection embraces two distinct classes of 
objects—a collection of Japanese, Chinese, and East Indian 
objects of art, and a collection of modern paintings. 

‘A collection of Japanese swords, sword guards and sword 
mountings, of lacquer boxes, cabinets, trays, sword cases, 
inros, snuff bottles of porcelain, agate and jade and Indian 
jewelry. 

The pictures of this collection include works of Cabanel, 
Cazin, Couture, De Neuville, Delacroix, Gérome, Van Marcke, 
Rousseau, Inness, Vedder, etc. 


‘The Edward B. Butler Collection represents in twenty-one 
canvases by George Inness, American landscape painter, 
examples of the various periods of that artist’s worl. 


Kimball Collection. Here are to be found paintings by a 
number of the great masters of the last six centuries. There 
are canvases by Rembrandt, Hobbema, Ruisdael, Gains- 
borough, Turner, Lawrence, Reynolds, Romney, Corot, 
Constable, Millet and many others. 
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‘The Elbridge G. Hall Collection of reproductions of sculp- 
ture is very large and comprehensive. It includes only full- 
sized facsimiles of original works, not only classical but renais- 
sence and modern sculpture, the contemporary collection being 
the most important in Americ: 


Among modern sculptors represented are Dubois, Merci 
Meunier, Cain, Chapu, Falguiére, Grafly, Rodin, Frémiet, 
Thornycroft, Saint-Gaudens, Bartlett, French, Potter, Taft, 
Polasck, etc. 

‘The Department of Prints and Drawings is important, the 
most remarkable acquisitions being the collection of Japanese 
prints, Meryon's etchings and Odilon Redon’s lithographs, fine 
specimens of Rembrandt, Zorn, Whistler, Pennell, and others. 

Gurley Collection of Drawings. One of the most important 
in America. Over 5,000 drawings, representing most of the 
great artists of all time. 

‘The Paintings by old masters, and Primitives, lent by Martin 
A. Ryerson, inchide some of the finest Flemish, Dutch, French, 
and Italian masterpieces of the rth to the r7th century. 

‘The Potter Palmer Collection of Paintings. Notable ex- 
amples are four Cazins, six Corots, two Degas, three Delacroix, 
two Manets, five Millets, seven Monets, four Pissarros, one 
of the finest.Puvis de Chavannes in existence, four Renoirs, 
two Whistlers. 

Color Prints of Paintings belonging to Museum (42 sub- 
jects at 50 cents cach, 8 cents extra for mailing), Photographs 
by the Muscum photographer, and Postcards (40 subjects in 
colors at 5 cents and 225 subjects in one color at 2 cents 
each, may be purchased at the Institute). Illustrated price 
list on application. 

Gunsaulus Hall in the east wing of the building consists of 
a series of galleries devoted exclusively to the decorative arts. 
One room is reserved for temporary exhibitions. 


re 
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Also the Alfred Duane Pell Collection of English and Con- 
tinental porcelain; ancient American pottery and miscella- 
neous examples of ceramies from various countries and various 
periods; Colonial woven coverlets, and the Getty Collection of 
Musical Instruments and metal work and wood work. 


New Addition. Adjoining Gunsaulus Hall on the cast is 
the great new addition housing many period rooms, including 
Jacobean, English Deal, Georgian, French, Dutch, Gothic 
and Renaissance as well as the oricntal art collections, Chinese, 
Japanese and Persian. Among them is the Buckingham 
collection. Much of the sculpture of the Institute will be found 
in this division. 

The Higinbotham Collection of reproductions of antique 
bronzes of the Naples Muscum (109 facsimiles of the most 
famous statues, busts, tripods, statucttes, lamps, and other 
objects) is an important element in the sculpture collection. 

The Blackstone Collection of architectural casts consists 
chiefly of French historic sculptures. There is no similar col- 
Iection in America. The largest pieces are portals of the 
cathedrals of Bordeaux, Charlieu and St. Gilles and the choir 
galleries of Limoges, while of almost equal importance are the 
tomb of Louis de Brézé, the equestrian statues of Colleoni and 
Gattamelata, and parts of the cathedrals of Amiens, Aix, 
Reims, and Beauvais. 


The Antiquarian Collection occupies new galleries in the 
Hutchinson addition, and includes tapestries, furniture, and 
architectural sculptures principally Gothic and Renaissance 
A textile collection of weavings and embroideries from 2600 B.c 
to the 9th century a.p. includes Peruvian and Coptic weaves, 
Oriental and European examples. 


Tapestry Loan Collection. For a year the south galleries 
of the main building will be devoted to the exhibition of a 
remarkable collection of Flemish tapestries, Spanish rugs, 
primitives and furniture, owned by a friend of the Art Institute. 
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Eight paintings by Goya are also included in this assembly 
of art treasures, 


‘The Egyptian Collection contains original mastaba grave 
stones, pottery, sculpture, vases, figures of deities, amulets, 
scarabs, beads of glass, stone and faicnce, implements of bronze 
and stone, articles of personal adornment in gold faience and 
precious stone, and several mummy cases ranging in date 
from about 3400 8. c. to the Christian era. The Greek and 
Roman antiquities include, in addition to the painted vases, 
a group of marble fragments, architectural details, glass 
vessels, and Roman terra cotta lamps. 

Ryerson (Art) Library. Sixteen thousand six hundred 
vulumes, 43,600 photographs, and 20,700 lantern slides, 3,250 
color prints, 20,509 post cards, 12,600 pamphlets; the Burnham 
Library, 3,300 volumes on architecture. The library is open 
daily, from 9 a.m. to § p.m. except Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, when the hours are 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. and from 6 p.m. 
to 9.30 p.m. Photographs and lantern slides-are available as 
loans. 


Art School. ‘There is in connection with the Museum a 
large school which includes, besides a Normal school, well- 
organized departments of painting, sculpture, illustration, 
printing arts, designing, jewelry, etc. It is not only the largest 
art school in the Uniléd States, but the best equipped and 
most comprehensive in America. It is not too much to say 
that the collateral advantages surpass those of any other art 
school. Besides the regular staff of competent instructors, 
and instructors from a distance are called in 
yearly. Day school attendance 1,762; evening school attend- 
ance 1,805; Saturday school attendance 4,895. 

The school has a normal department in which weaving, 
pottery, jewelry, toy-making and other arts and crafts are 
taught. ‘The normal school is in operation the first six weeks 
of the summer school ia addition to the regular fall, winter and 
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1a Lincoln Parle 


spring terms. It is said every graduate of this department 
has received offer of employment from one or more schools 
desiring to teach industrial art. ‘The Institute is thus closely 
allied with the many industries in which art plays a vital part 
as an essential feature of the finished products. 
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The endeavor of the Art Institute is to place its students in 
such an environment—under the influence of the fine perma- 
nent collections, the frequent passing exhibitions, the numerous 
lecture courses, the library with its wealth of books and photo 
graphs, the constant association with accomplished teachers— 
that in addition to their technical attainments they shall take 
on something corresponding to a liberal education. 

Museum Instruction. For guidance: $1 per hour for two 
persons. Groups of more than two, 50 cents a person, Clubs 
of less than forty, $8; of over forty, $20. Instruction in the 
regular weekly classes, $5 for twelve lessons; Chicago public 
school classes, free upon appointment with special lecturer. 

‘The Membership of the Art Institute is always a matter of 
vital concern. It is in the fullest sense an institution for the 


Blackstone Hull, The Art Institute of Chicago 
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public good. Annual members pay $10 a year; life members, 
$100 without further payments; susteining members, $25 or 
more each year, and governing members, §roo initiation. fee 
and $25 a year thereafter. Upon the payment of an additional 
$400, governing members may become governing life mem- 
bers. Benefactors are those who have contributed $23,000 
or more, To a family that can avail itself of any of the above 
memberships the privileges are worth far more than they cost. 

Automatic Lectures in Gunsaulus Hall Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons, free. 

Kemeys’ Lions. Note. The lions on the steps of the In- 
stitute are by Kemeys and are the largest lions ever molded 
in that position. Presented by Mrs. Henry Field. 


Michigan Blvd. ano Washington St. 


The Chicago Public Library Building occupies the ree- 
tangular site formerly known as Dearborn Park, bounded by 
Michigan Blvd., Washington St., Garland Ct., and Randolph 
St., its longest facade heing on the avenue, with a court in the 
rear for future extensions. Its extreme dimensions are 35234 
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by 14614 ft., and the top of its cornice is 90 ft. above the side- 
walk, exclusive of the crowning balustrade. It contains three 
principal stories, with two intermediate floors and a basement. 

‘The exterior is of Bedford limestone with a granite base. 

‘The general treatment of the exterior of the building is a 
harmonious combination of various styles of architecture, the 
lower part being in the neo-Greck style with wide arched 
windows, and the upper part in Grecian style with pillars 
and columns separated by windows. ‘The entadlature is of 
pronounced Roman character, with heavy projecting garlands 
and lions’ heads sculptured on the frieze. ‘The two entrances to 
the building vary greatly in style, the Washington St. entrance 
being a wide arched portal leading directly to the grand stair- 
case hall, while the Randolph St. entrance is a portico with 
massive Greek columns before the three doorways opening 
into a spacious corridor, with the north staircase and elevators 
leading to the Grand Army Memorial Hall and the reading- 
rooms above. Entering the building from Washington St, 
the visitor finds himself at once under the massive clliptical are 
of the main staircase, at the foot of which, embedded in the 
green and white mosaic floor, is a large bronze replica of the 
corporate seal of Chicago. The ascent is by means of wide 
marble steps, with balconies at easy distances, and ends in the 
Delivery Room, which is entered by three open archways at the 
top landing. Italian statuary marble from the famous quarries 
of Carrara is used in this portion of the building, richly inlaid 
with mosaics of glass, mother-of-pearl, and semi-precious 
stones, and in the balustrades on the staircase, with small 
centerpieces of the rare and beautiful Connemara marble. 
On the third-floor landing panels of mosaic design, with 
suitable inscriptions and the names of great writers, are set in 
the walls. 

‘The Delivery Room proper, waich extends across the entire 
width of the building, with a length of 134 and a depth of 
48 ft., is divided into three parts by a rotunda in the center, 
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Entrance to Delivery Room from Grand Stairway 
(Chicago Public Library 


surmounted by a beautiful stained-glass dome. Elliptical 
arches rise from the marble piers at the four corners, and the 
walls above are elaborately covered with mosaics, into which 
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are worked the devices of the early printers and other appro- 
priate designs. The wings of the Delivery Room are wain- 
scoted in Carrara marble, above which extends a frieze of glass 
mosaic, containing large panels of green serpentine marble 
inlaid with white inscriptions in ten different languages, and 
also in various characters, from Egyptian hieroglyphics to 
modern Roman. Four large book-rooms, equipped with three- 
deck steel stacks with glass floors, and having a capacity of 
3$e,000 volumes, open directly into tho Delivery Room. The 
west end of the room comprises the Open Shelf Department, 
and the corresponding east end is occupied by a section of the 
foreign department. ‘The information desk and tables for the 
users of finding lists are also located here. On this floor, also, 
are the administrative rooms of the library. 


The floor above is occupied by the Reference and Reading 
Rooms. The former room, 138 ft. long, 38 ft. wide, and 30 ft. 
high, with accommodations for 225 readers, is situated on the 
east front of the building, and is directly over the book-rooms, 
with which it is connected by means of automatic electric lifts. 


6 
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Thus rapid service ie insured. The reference room is reached 
from the south staircase by a long corridor, and adjoining it 
on the south are the public card catalogue room, the room for 
special students, and a three-story stack room for bound peri- 
odicals. On the top floor, at the south end, are the exhibit 
rooms and the rooms for art books. 

The great reading room for periodicals, pamphlets and 
statistical and sociological material, x42 ft. long and ss it. 
wide, seating 450 readers, occupies the entire north front of 
the building on the fourth floor, adjoining the Reference 
Room. 


Grand Army Memorial Hall, a splendid and dignified apart- 
ment, in which again the deep green of the verde-antique 
marble, combined with the general color scheme of red and 
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brown, produces an effect of great heauty 

Plaster reliefs of ancient accoutrements of war are intro- 
duced in the frieze, flag-cases of bronze are placed at inter- 
vals around the room, and cases for relics occupy the 
center of the hall. The handsome lobby leading into the 
hall is lighted by a dome similar to that at the south end 
of the building. Council rooms and ante-chambers, all 
luxuriously furnished, complete the suite occupied by the 
local posts of the G. A. R. 

‘The remaining rooms of the building have been finished 
with a view to their utility rather than for artistic effect, 
though the heavily veined pink Tennessee marble used in the 
north staircase, and in all subsidiary corridors and rooms, is 
not without attractiveness 

‘The library building contains a complete mechanical equip- 
ment for the generation of light, heat, and power. 

‘The devices for washing the air used in ventilating the build- 
ing and the apparatus for distributing the same are modern and 
up-to-date. The elevators in the building are operated by 
electricity generated on the premises, and there is special 
provision for protection agains: damage from fire which might 
break out in the buildings west and north of the librar 

The cost of the building was about $2,000,000, which in- 
cludes the furniture, book stacks, and machinery. 

On June r, 1923, there were 38 branches, 68 deposit stations, 
07 delivery stations, 63 business house deposits etc., 81 special 
deposits, 1830 schcol room deposits, a total of 2,842 points 
through which library books reach their constituencies. 

During twelve months preceding this date 9,901,376 volumes 
were circulated. The total number of registered card holders 
was 460,006. The total number of volumes in the library 
was 1,305,149. Books consulted 1,055,217 

In point of circulation, therefore, the Chicago Public Library 
ranks second, and in number of volumes, third, among the 
public libraries of the United States. 
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‘The Henry FE. Legler Regional Branch. ‘This brane! 
pleted in October, 1920, is located on Crawford Ave., Wilcox 
Ave. and W. Monroe St., exactly five miles west of the central 
library. 


It is easily accessible from all directions, and is surrounded 
by a populous residence district and, just beyond, by large 
foreign districts. The stack capacity is 62,000 volumes. 

Newberry Library. Walton Place between N. Clark and 
N. Deerborn Sts. Open daily except Sundays and legal 
holidays from 9 am. to 10 pm. Admission free. Conteins 
403,803 volumes and pamphlets. Noteworthy are the relicf 
panels depicting La Salle’s march through Illinois, Benedictine 
Monks at work, and the Fort Dearborn Massacre. The 
museum contains copies of very ancient manuscripts in Arabic, 
‘Turkish, Chinese, Dutch, English, Greek, French, Italian, 
Hebrew, Spanish, and many in Latin from the rath century 
down. [¢ has also manuscripts in Pali, written on palm leaves, 
in Sanskrit, and in Persian, 

‘There is also a collection of fine bindings and very rare 
books, including illuminated manuscripts and other rareties 
of great interest to the hook lover. 

‘The number and character of its special collections give 
the Newberry Library a unique place among American 
libraries. 

Included in these rare treasures are the Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte collection on Philology, the Eames India collection, 
Clarke library of works on Fish, Fish Culture and Angling, 
the Count Pio Reese Music collection, the music collec- 
tion of Theodore Thomas, and an important collection of 
original materials on the culture and civilization of China 
and Thibet. 

One of the most complete collections in existence of works 
relating to North American Indians, the Hawaiian Islands, and 
the Philippine Islands is that presented to the library in torr. 
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Orchestra Hall, 2x6 S. Michigan Bird. 


Blackstone Library. Lake Ave. and E. 47th St, Take caron 
Wabash Ave. which runs via 47th St. and Lake Park Ave. to 
door of Library. Open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Closed on 
Christmas Day and Fourth of July. Other holidays and Sun- 
days, open from 2 to 6 p.m. 

‘The building, the gift of Mrs. T. B. Blackstone, is a hand- 
some structure of white granite and Italien marble, and cost 
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$200,000. Books may be obtained under the same conditions 
as at the main Public Library, of which it is a branch. 


John Crerar Library, N. W. Cor. of Michigan Blvd. and 
Randolph St. Free. Open week days from 9 a.m, to ro 
p.m. Closed on Sunday. A scientific library containing 
448,625 bound volumes and 300,000 pamplilets devoted 
principally to the social, physical, and medical sciences 
and their applications. Books may be consulted only in the 
library. 

French Library, 406, 410 S. Michigan Ave. Circulating and 
reference library of books in French language. Free to public. 
Open daily, except Sunday, from 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.; Sunday 
afternoons from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


Hiram Kelly Library, Normal Bivd. and S. 62d St. Take 
South Side Elevated (Englewood Branch) to 63d St. station, 
walk two blocks north and two blocks west. The erection of 
this beautiful building was made possible by the bequest of 
the late Hiram Kelly, one of Chicago's leading merchants. 
‘The same conditions govern the withdrawal of books as at the 
main Public Library, of which it is a branch, 


Children’s Science Library, Chicago Academy of Sciences, 
Lincoln Park, contains about soo volumes for children’s reading 
on natural history. Open week days, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Lewis Institute Library, W. Madison, S. E. cor. Robey St. 
Open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m; Saturday at 2 p.m. During ses- 
sion of evening school closes at 9 p.m. Contains about 24,000 
volumes and a large number of pamphlets. 


Municipal Reference Library, Room roos City Hall. Open 
from 9 a.m. to 5 pam.; Saturday 12m. 
Contains over 20,000 books and pamphlets on municipal 


administration and legislation in cities of United States 
and other parts of the civilized world. 
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St. Ignatius College Library, 1076 W. 12th St., contains 
about 45,000 volumes primarily for the use of the students, 
though free for consultation to others. 

Open from 8 a.m. to 4 pm. The building also contains 
a valuable natural history and mineralogical museum. 

Chicago Law Institute Library, room 1025 County Bldg., 
W. Washington and N. La Salle Sts., contains about 70,000 
volumes. 

Virginia Library of the McCormick Theological Seminary, 
826 Belden Ave., contains about 50,000 volumes. Open week 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Western Society of Engineers, 1735 Monednock Bldg., 
has a library containing about 0,000 volumes of engineering and 
other scientific works. 
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‘The Elks National Memorial Headquarters Building. Lake 
View Ave. and Diversey Parloway. The only building in the 
United States combining a War Memorial and the executive 
headquarters of a great national fraternity, It stands out dis- 
tinctly as an original production. 

In the report of the Committee appointed to recommend a 
structure, location, etc., are the following paragraphs: “The 
memorial should be not only worthy of the splendid heroism 
which iv would commemorate but also worthy of the great 
fraternity whose love and pride and grateful memory it would 
express to the world. 

“And the Committee recommends that the suggested build- 
ing be made adequate in size and equipment to provide for the 
proper and convenient conduct of the business affairs of the 
order, definitely monumental and memorial in character; that 
the architectural design be so stately and beautiful, the mate- 
rial of its construction so enduring, its site and setting so appro. 
priate and commanding, and its distinctive monumental fea- 
tures s0 artistic, that the heart of every File who contemplates 
it will be thrilled with pride, and that it will for generations to 
come, prove an inspiration to that loyalty and patriotism which 
the Order so earnesily teaches and has so worthily exemplified.”” 

‘The architect, Mr. Egerton Swartwout says of the design: 
“It is classic, but more Roman than Grecie I would prefer 
to say it is modern and that it is American. It is certainly 
modern in conception and while it is classic it is not archeo- 
logical.” 


‘The principal dimensions are: Outside measurement of 
width of the Memorial and wings 233 feet; from sidewalk to 
point of dome rrs icet; outside diameter of Memorial 106 feet; 
columns are 32 fect high and 4 feet thick at base. 

‘ote: Seventy thousand members of the Order served in 
the World War and one thousand made the last supreme 
sacrifice in that service, 
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Clarence Buckingham Memorial Fountain 
in Grant Parke 


OUTDOOR ART 


The Alarm (Ottawa Indian) Monument, Lincoln Parle. 
Bronze group on pedestal, with bas-relicfs depicting typical 
scenes of Indian Life: The Pow-wow, The Camp, The Feast- 
dance, and The Indian at Work. The gift of Martin A. Ryer- 
son; exeeated from the original design by John G. Boyle at a 
cost of $13,000. Inscribed on the western face of the pedestal 
are the following words: "The Ottawa Indians of Illinois, my 
friends.”” 

Altgeld, John Peter. 1847~z902. Bronze Statue in Lincoln 
Park. Private in the Civil War at the age of 16. School 
teacher, lawyer, state’s attorney, judge of Superior Court, 
Governor of Illinois, prolific writer on social, political and 
economie questions, and publisher of several books on like 
subjects. Gutzon Borglum, sculptor. 


American Expeditionary Force Tablet. Northwest corner 
of Federal Building. 
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Andersen, Hans Christian. 1805-1873. One of the most 
gifted writers of the present age; particularly conspicuous for 
his fairy tales. Bronze statue by Gelert. Unveiled in Lincoln 
Park in 1896. 

Beethoven, Ludwig, Von. 1770-1827. The world famous 
composer. Bronze bust on granite pedestal. By J. Gelert. 
In Lincoln Park. 

Black, Dr. Greene Vardiman. Statue, Lincoln Park, near 
the comer of North Ave. and Clark St. Professor of operative 
dentistry, pathology and bacteriology; author of “Anatomy of 
the Human Teeth.” Prederick C. Hibbard, sculptor. 

Buckingham Memorial Fountain. Grant Park. Given by 
Miss Kate S. Buckingham to the city of Chicago. Erected in 
memory of her brother, Clarence Buckingham. Its dimen- 
sions are more than twice as large as the fountain of Latoria 
in the garden of Versailles and the flow of water probably three 
or four times as ample. The fountain is set in a garden 600 feet 
square, in the center surrounded by four minor pools. Three 
fountains rise one above the other in the center of the main 
pool which is 300 fect across. The lower basin is 100 feet in 
meter, the intermediate basin 6 feet and the upper basin 
24 feet, the total height 25 feet from the ground, There are 
72 jets in the main fountain which form the series of dome-like 
eects rising consecutively from the outer pool to the topmost 
where the great column of water rises. The column is composite 
and consists of a great central jet rising aout 80 feet above the 
level of the top basin. The four pairs of sea-horses are about 
20 feet long. The principal batteries of the illumination for 
night are located between the sea-horses. The everyday flow 
uses only 1600 gallons per minute and a greater display con- 
sumes 5500 gallons per minute. The major display of water 
is in operation on Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays for one 
hour at noon and one hour after dark, During the hour 
after dark when this display is in progress, several r 
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candlepower of electric illumination of various colors is played 
on the water. 

‘The minor display of water is in operation at all times between 
9 o'clock in the morning and 1o o'clock at night, except during 
the period of the major display. ‘The fountain is in operation 
during June, July, ‘August and September. The cost of the 
fountain was between $500,000 and $600,000. The South 
Park Commissioners contributed to the general cost a sum 
judged necessary to have built the simple pool originally 
planned for this location. The material is pink Georgian mar- 
ble (Etowah) and reinforced concrete. The fountain has its 
own pumping plant and the water is re-circulated through the 
basin to the jets and not drawn from the City Water Works. 
‘The fountain is the work of Bennett Parsons and Prost in 
association with Monsieur Jacques Lambert, architect, and 
Mr. L. E. Ritter, structural engineer, and Alvord, Burdeck 
and Hawson, hydraulic engineers. 

Buffaloes. World’s Fair models, west drive, south of Madi- 
son entrance to gardens in Garfield Park. Sculptor, Edward 
Kemys. Reproduced in bronze by Florentine Brotherhood 
Bronze Foundry. 

Burns, Robert. Bronze statue on granite pedestal, in 
Garfield Park. Sculptor, W. Grant Stevenson. Gift of 
Burns Memorial and Monument Association. This is a 
replica of the well-known Burns Monument by W. Grant 
Stevenson in Edinburgh. Bas-reliefs on pedestal show “scenes 
from the works of Burns.” 

Douglas, Stephen A. Tomb of, Lake Front and 35th St. 
‘Take Cottage Grove Ave. cars to 35th St. and wall one block 
east. Tt is a handsome piece of work and contains the marble 
coffin of the ‘Little Giant” in the crypt beneath the shaft, 
in full view. The total height is 06 feet, including a bronze 
statue of Douglas. Resting upon four pedestals at the base are 
statues representing Illinois, History, Justice, and Eloquence. 
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Finnerty, Col. John F. Marble statue, S. W. cor. Garfield 
Park, near Independence Blvd. Sculptor, Charles J. Mulligan. 
Presented by Finnerty Memorial Association. 


Chicago Fire Tablet. A tablet set in the fagade of 558 
De Koven St. contains the words ‘The great fire of 1871 
originated here and extended to Lincoln Park." 

Take Taylor St. car on Wells St, ride to Clinton St., and 
walk one block south, or, take Twelfth St. car on Harrison 
St., ride to Clintoa St., and walk two blocks north. 


Fort Dearborn Massacre Monument, by Carl Rohl-Smith. 
The gift of Geo. M. Pullman, is at the east end of 18th St. 
overlooking Lake Michigan. Take Cottage Grove Ave. car 
south to 18th St. and Indiana Ave. and walk two blocks east. 

‘This monument represents the rescue of Mrs. Helm, by Black 
Partridge. 
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Fountain of the Great Lakes by Lorado Taft. Erected in 
1913 in Grant Park at the south end of the Art Institute. Paid 
for out of the funds of the million dollar bequest left by Ben- 
jamin Franklin Ferguson to the Trustees of the Art Institute 
of Chicago—" the income from which must be used for the 
erection and maintenance of enduring statuary and monu- 
ments in the parks, along the boulevards or in other places 
within the City of Chicago, commemorating worthy men or 
women of America, or important events of her history.” 

‘The figures are 10 feet high and were cast in bronze in Chi- 
cago. “They represent “Lake Superior” at top, and “Lake 
Michigan" at the side, who both pour their water into the 
basin of “Lake Huron” who sends the waters on to “Lake 
Erie” whence “Lake Ontario” receives them. As they 
escape from her basin and hasten into the unknown, she 
reaches wistfully after them as though questioning whether 
she had been neglectful of her charge.” 
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Drake Fountain. Exchange Ave. and 92d St. ‘The design 
includes a granite base and a pedestal on the front of which is 
@ bronze statue of Columbus by R. H. Park. ‘The inscriptions 
are “Ice Water Drinking Fountain, presented to the City of 
Chicago by J. B. Drake, 1892." And on the pedestal ‘'Chri 
topher Columbus, the Discoverer of America, 14921802 
Cost $15,000. 

Drexel Fountain. Drexel Blvd. and E. srst St. Designed 
and executed by Henry M. Manger. Cost $40,000. Gilt ot 
Drexel Brothers, Bankers, Philadelphia. 

Erikson, Leif. Bronze statue, on natural granite boulder, 
in Humboldt Park. Sculptor, Sigvald Asbjérnsen. 


Japanese Buildings, Wooded Island, Jackson Perle 


" Eugene Field. The memorial to the “children's poet,” 
Eugene Field is located in Lincoln Park at the end of a path 
between the lion house and the aquarium, Money for its 
erection was provided from the Ferguson Fund, and pennies 
and nickels collected from school children 

‘The figure of an angel dropping flowers of poctry over two 
sleeping children rests on a granite pedestal on which are 
engraved verses of “Wynken, Blynken and Nod” and the 
“Sagar Plum Tree.” 

‘The contributions of the children totaled $10,000. Erected 
1923 
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Lorado Taft’s Fountain of Time. Nore: Mr. Taft wrote 
the following before he made the first sketch for this fountain: 
“A vagrant line or two of Austin Dobson's once made a great 
impression upon me: 


Time gocs, you say? Ah, no, 
Alas! Time stays: we go. 


“The words brought before me a picture which fancy 
speedily transformed into a colossal work of sealpture.”” 

It represents the first step in a scheme for beautifying the 
whole Midway and it has been financed out of a million-dollar 
fund bequeathed to the city of Chicago several years ago by 
Benjamin F. Ferguson. 

Mr. Taft's plan presupposes the straight and formal canal 
which will run through the existing depressions of this broad 
avenue. The canal should be spanned by three bridges of 
monumental design to be dedicated to the three great ideals of 
the race and to be called respectively the Bridge of the Sciences, 
the Bridge of the Arts, and the Bridge of Religions. 

Along the roadways upon either side of the canal would 
stand statues of world’s greatest idealists, ranged at half block 
intervals and treated as architectural notes, connecting the 
bridges with the fountains and uniting the various features of 
the decorative scheme. 


At either end of the Midway, heading the canal, will rise 
a large fountain; that at the eastern end being the Fountain 
of Creation or Evolution, and at the western end the recently 
completed Fountain of Time. 

Father Time is represented by a rugged mysterious shape 
apparently reviewing a throng of hastening people combined 
in a series of waves. 

This is a new conception of time; time not as a flying 
figure passing, but as something perpetual, still, silent, before 
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which humanity passes, rising and falling in eternal motion 
from unknown to unknown. 


Out of the cloud of mist at the right, comes Man, primitive, 
naked, crouching, instinct with the strength and half savage 
virility of Nature. 

We feel his newness in the chisclling of the great 
shoulders and chest, and in the struggle of the groups 
asthey go forward. In these early groups man crouches, but 
he crouches with the agility of the tiger, ready to spring. 


‘Then we sce Man rising, standing erect, and running joy- 
fully ahead. He laughs as he carries his children on his back, 
or watches them skip after him. 


His crudencss and savage strength are leaving him, and 
yet there are still scenes of violence among the groups, and 
the motion has in it the swiftness of youth. 


A warrior on horseback flanked by banners and dancing 
figures forms the center of the composition, which fades off 
at the ends into creeping infancy or the bent and withered 
figures of old age. ‘The figure of the warrior is straight, stiff, 
stern, with an iron hand upon the iron bridle of his rearing horse. 
In the high cheekbones, the stern jaw, the glance straight 
ahead, of the face under the helmet, we feel strength, pride, 
irony. In the level line of the thick rein of the bridle there is 
the heaviness of military rule. 


While the tragic note is not lacking there is a suggestion of 
joyous onward movement in this procession and of the splendor 
and pageantry which life has achieved since that first day of 
creation, which the other fountain celebrates, 


Before the warrior marches a trumpeter, and above him 
flcat the banners of the warrior, with eagles on their tips 
Under the billowing flag walk a group of priests and scholars. 


‘They point upward, yet one feels at this point the beginning 
of the descent. 
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‘The eagles over their heads seem plunging forward and 
down, and the cadence of the whole group breaks up from 
the steady, rhythmic march of civilization into a more 
spasmodic wave motion. 

Here we see two young lovers embracing cach other, careless 
of what is coming. 

Near them is the enigmatical face of a young man who 
watches them, interested, aloof. 

Just ahead of them totter an aged couple, supporting cach 
other as they go. 

In front of this group, the figures crouch again, this time 
with the feebleness of old age. Yet in the midst of them we 
see a dancing girl, beautiful, rhythm‘c, careless of everything 
to come. 


In the next wave of figures there is a sense of anxiety and 
struggle, of the crouching of people borne down by something 
too heavy for them to bear. 


At the end we sce a man, kneeling, terror stricken, 
his hands on his brow, as he gazes over the brink of the 
unknown. 


xt him lies an old man, his face worn with suffering, 
ing with: palms upturned for whatever is to come. 


Back of them comes a young woman, her head thrown back 
as if reluctant, resisting. Behind her a young soldicr falls 
to the ground, his face hidden under his helmet. 


Franklin, Benjamin. 1706-790. Eminent American phi- 
losopher, the fifteenth of a family of seventeen children, Bronze 
statue in Lincoln Park, by Richard C. Park, 


Garibaldi, Giuseppe. Bronze statue in Lincoln Park. Sculp- 
tor, Victor Ghirardi. Gift of Legione Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
Ttalians of Chicago. 
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Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, Von. 1749-1832. Illustrious 
name in German literature, and great poet. In Lincoln Park. 
Erected by Germans in 1912. 


Grand Army goth Anniversary Tablet. Garfield Park. 
Lincoln Wigwam Tablet. Market and Lake Sts. 


Linne, Karl Von. 1707-1778. Celebrated Swedish botanist 
and the most influential naturalist of the 18th century. Bronze 
statue set on a granite pedestal in Lincoln Park. By C. J. Dye- 
verman. The subsidiary figures represent Botany, Mineralogy, 
Zoology, and Natural History. Cost $12,000. Presented by 
the Swedish citizens of Chicago. Unveiled 1892. 


Logan, General John A. Bronze equestrian statue in Grant 
Park, Sculptor, Augustus St. Gaudens. 


Marquette, Pere Jacques. Bronze monument on granite 
base, Marshall Blvd. and 24th St. Marquette, holding up a 
cross in his lefy hand, is flanked on either side by Louis Jolict 
and an Indian. Erected by the Trustees of the Art Institute 
through the B. F. Ferguson Monument Fund. Hermon A. 
Macneil, sculptor; Holabird and Roche, architects. 


Marquette-Joliet Memorial Cross. Robey St. and the con- 
fluence of the south branch of Chicago River with the Drainage 
Canal. 

Commemorates the visit of the firs: white men to the 
present site of Chicago—Lonis Joliet and Pere Jacques Mar- 
quette—and marks the spot where the latter spent the winter 
of 1674-75- 

McKinley, William. Bronze statue on granite pedestal in Mc- 
Kinley Park. Sculptor, Chas. J. Mulligan. Gift of D. F. Czilly. 


Miner and His Child, The. Georgia marble group, at 
Division St. and California Ave. entrance to Humboldt Park. 
Sculptor, Charles J. Mulligan. Inscription, Home.” 
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332 Infantry. In Garfield Parle Bronze statue on granite 
pedestal. “The Spirit of the American Dough-Boy.” Sculptor 
E, M. Viguesney. Dedicated March 13, 1926. Cost $3,600. 

Oglesby, Richard James. Major-General Oglesby was born, 
1824—died, 1899. Left an ozphan at eight years of age 
Worked at farming, carpentering, and rope making. Practiced 
law, served through the Mexican War as a Lieutenant. Wasa 
“forty-niner” in California. State (Illinois) senator in 1860. 

Fought through Civil War, rose from Colonel to be Major- 
General. Governor of Illinois in 1864; in 1872 re-elected 
Governor but resigned to accept a seat in the United States 
Senate; was elected to a seat therein in 1873. Elected Gov- 
ernor for the third time in 1840. He was greatly admired for 
his strict integrity and sterling patriotism. 


Reese, Michael, Memorial. Located at the Michael Reese 
Hospital, 29th St. and Ellis Ave. Michael Reese made a 


|THEOD ORES 


Courtesy of the Art Instituteot Chicago 
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bequest of $97,000 to United Hebrew Relief Association with 
which the Association rebuilt the hospital destroyed in the 
great fire of 1871. 

Grant, General U.S. Bronze equestrian monument on gran- 
ite base in Lincoln Park. ‘The statue is 18 ft. 3 in. in height, 
the largest casting ever attempted in this country. Unveiled 
with imposing ceremonies in 1891 in the presence of a parade 
of 8,300 military and civie organizations and 150,000 spectators. 
Cost $65,000. Gilt of 100,000 citizens of Chicago. Sculptor, 
Louis Rebisso. 


Hamilton, Alexander. Bronze statue ia granite setting 
Grant Park, foot of Monroe St. Sculptor, Bela Lyon Pratt. 
Chas. A. Coolidge designed the architectural setting. 

Gift of B. F. Ferguson Monument fund. Inscriptions: “Lib- 
erty may be endangered by the abuse of liberty as well as by 
the abuse of power”; ‘The established rules of morality and 
justice are applicable to nations as well as to individuals.” 


Harrison, Carter H., Sr. Bronze statue in Union Park, 
South of Washington Blvd. side drives. Sculptor, Frederick 
C. Hibbard. Presented by the Carter H. Harrison Association. 
Inscriptions include “Genius is but audacity and the audacity 
of Chicago has chosen a star. 

“Tt has looked upward to it and knows nothing that it fears 
to attempt and thus far has found nothing that it cannot 
accomplish. From Mayor's address, The World’s Pair, Oct. 
28, 1893.” 

Havlicek, Karel. Bronze statue on granite terrace in 
Douglas Park, opposite entrance to formal garden. Sculptor, 
Josef Strachovsky. ; 

Dedicated by the American Bohemians to the State of Ili- 
nois. Inscriptions include, “In him Bohemia lost one of her 
best sons, a fearless defender of her rights and liberties, a man 
of sterling character, ever true to his convictions, for which 
he sacrificed his life.” 
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Humboldt, Friedrich Heinrich Alexander, Von. 1769-1850. 
Illustrious German savant and traveler. Bronze statue by 
Felix Garling, 

Presented by Frederick J. Dewees. In Humboldt Park. 
Unveiled in 1892 


Idyl and Pastoral, marble statues at entrance to Conserva- 
tory in Garfield Park. Sculptor, Lorado Taft. 


Ulinois Centennial Monument. Benjamin Franklin Fergu- 
son, a pioneer lumberman of Chicago, willed the perpetual in- 
come from a trust fund of $r,000,000—entirely and exclusively 
under the direction of the Board of Trustees of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago—for the erection and maintenance of enduring 
statuary and monuments of stone, granite, or bronze, in the 
parks, along the boulevards, and in other public places, com- 
memorating worthy men and women of America or important 
events in American history. 

The Centennial Monument, commemorating the centenary 
of the admission of Tllinois asa sovereign state of the Union 
December 3, 1818, the second monument to be erected from 
the proceeds of the Benjamin Franklin Ferguson fund, is in 
Logan Square. 

It has a marble shaft, granite base and bas-reliefs, typify- 
ing the several factors which contributed to the development 
of Illinois. Cost, $60,000. 


Kosciuszko, Tadeusz. Bronze statue in Humboldt Parle. 
‘The equestrian figure is 30 feet high upon 2 pedestal of granite 
x5 fect high. Sculptor, Alexander Chodzinski. 

Gift of Polish-American citizens of the United States. Cost, 
$30,000. 


Kinzie Tablet. Pine and Kinzie Sts. 


La Salle, René Robert Cavelier, Sieur de. Bronze statue 
Lincoln Park. Gift of Hon, Lambert Tree. 
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Lincoln, Abraham. Bronzo statue, seated figure of the great 
cmancipator in Grant Park, foot of Congress St. This seated 
figure as distinguished from the standing one in Lincoln Park, 
is the gift of John Crerar, whose great and enduring monument, 
is the Crerar Librar 


Mr. Crerar died in 1889 and left $100,000 for a statue of Lin- 
coln “to face south in a southern part of the city of Chicago.” 

‘The detail of the composition gains by explanation and that 
is the drapery relieving the severe lines of the chair in which 
the figure is seated. This represents the famous shawl which 
the war president wore. 

Augustus St. Gaudens, sculptor; Stanford White, architect. 
‘The design and construction of the pedestal and surroundings 
are by Graham, Anderson, Probst and White in collaboration 
with McKim, Mead and White. Dedicated, May, 1926. 


Lincoln Memorial. Bronze bust in front of Exchange 
Building, Union Stock Yards. 


Lincoln, The Rail-Splitter. Bronze statue, S. E. cor. 
Gerficld Park, near Madison St. Sculptor, Charles J. Mulligan. 


Lincoln, Abraham. Bronze statue of heroie size, in Lincoln 
Park, by Augustus St. Gaudens. One of the most admired 
portrait statues in the world. Inscription includes an extract 
from Cooper Union speech, 1860: “Let us have faith that 
right makes might, and in that faith let us to the end dare to 
do our duty 2s we understand it.” Gift of Eli Bates. Cost 
$40,000. Unveiled in 1887. The statue is generally considered 
the very best representation of the war president. 


“The Republic.” Bronze statue, heroic size, covered with 
gold; a replica of the World’s Fair model. Sculptor, Daniel 
Chester French. In Jackson Park. 
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“The Groat Emagcipatge” By Augustus St, Gaudens 
= "Foot oe Ven Buren St 
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Reuter, Fritz. 1810-1874. Distinguished German poet: 
Bronze statue on granite base. By Engelsmann. In Hum- 
holdt Park. Unveiled in 1893. 

Rosenberg Fountain. Grant Park at Park Row and Michi- 
gan Ave. Joseph Rosenberg bequeathed $10,000 to provide 
a fountain yielding “clean water for all the thirsty." Made 
and cast by E. Machtl 

Schiller, Johann Christopher Friedrich, Von. 1759-18cs. 
Lincoln Pari. ‘The great national poet of Germany. Bronze 


‘René Robert Cavelier, Stour de Lasalle obert Burns 
Lincoln Pari. Garfeld Pasie 
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statue on granite base; a reproduction of the famous work of 
Ernst Raus. Presented by the Schwaben Verein, and unveiled 
in 1886. Cost $8,000. 

Shakespeare, William. 1564-1616. Bronze statue in Lin- 
coln Park. 

Sheridan, Genl. Phil. Bronze equestrian statue by Gutzon 
Borglum. Cost $50,000. In Lincoln Park, Sheridan Rd. and 
Belmont Ave. 

Signal of Peace. Bronze statue in Lincoln Park. Sculptor, 
Cyrus E. Dallin. 

Soldiers and Sailors Memorial. Washington Blvd. and 
Laramie Ave. Designer Edward J. McCabe. Stone and con- 
crete base. Cost $6,000. 

Soldiers Memorial Tablet. City Hall. 

Swedenborg (originally Swedberg), Emanuel. 1688-1672 
Bust in Lincoln Park, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Bishop 
Swedish philosopher, scientist, mystic, inventor, “Antici- 
pated many scientific facts and positions that are usually 
regarded as of much more modern date.” 

Theodore Thomas Memorial. By Albin Polasek. Located 
in Grant Park close to the south end of the Art Institute and 
almost opposite Orchestra Hall. Funds for the memorial 
came from the B. F. Ferguson bequest established “for the 
erection and maintenance of public monuments in Chicago.” 
‘The half-tone print herein gives a good idea of the monument. 
‘The figures on the back of the bench represent the musicians 
oi an orchestra in action and in the center of this group is a 
profile view of Theodore Thomas, underneath which is the 
following inscription: 

“Scarcely any man in any land has done so much for 
the musical education of the people as did Theodore 
‘Thomas in this country. The nobility of his ideals with 
the magnitude of his achievements will assure him ever- 
lasting glory. 1835-1905.” 
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¢ Splrit of the American Dough-Bay” 
rpand infantty Memorel in Garkeld Siri 
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‘The figure in bronze is the sculptor’s conception of Music, 
regarding which he has stated: “The essential thing was the 
theme of harmony. Music is a divine thing and in this figure 
I wished to give that idea, So I wanted Music to be dignilied, 
yet simple, assertive, but not bold; a feminine figure, yes, but 
yet_not too feminine.” 

‘The engraving on the rounded base is original with Mr. Pola- 
sek in that he has taken the legend of Orpheus for his theme 
but portrayed American wild animals. 

War of 1812 Tablet. In G. A. R. Hall in the Public Library. 

Washington, George. Bronze statue in Grand Blvd. near 
northeast entrance to Washington Park. Replica of statue 
in Place d’Jena in Paris. By Daniel C. French in collabo- 
ration with Edward C. Potter. Gift of public-spirited citizens 
of Chicago. 

Willard Fountain. Lincoln Park. Formerly at Monroe 
and La Salle Sts. “Presented to the City of Chicago by the 
Children of the World Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
World’s Pair Year, 1893." Geo. B. Wade, sculptor. 
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“The Music Lossen”, Gerard Torbore 
Courtesy of the Art Instleute of Chicago 


American Furniture Mart. The world’s largest building, 
located at 666 Lake Shore Drive, is devoted exclusively to 
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furniture and furnishings display. It is 17 stories in height 
and provides 1,342,000 square feet (more than 40 acres) of 
rentable floor space. The cost including the land was 
$10,000,000. The design of the building is pure Gothic type 
modified to permit the use of attractive decorative eflect. 
Each floor contains 90 units as display rooms approximately 
25xioo feet. There are 13 elevators. It contains a club of 
4000 members. 

Coliseum, 1513 S. Wabash Ave. An immense auditorium 
seating about 14,000 persons. Here are held national and 
other political conventions, and auto, land, electrical, and 
other shows requiring unusually large area under cover. 

Capitol (formerly Masonic Temple) Building. N.E. Cor. of 
State and Randolph Sts. One of the best known of the big 
buildings of Chicago; 21 stories, 302 fect high. Cost, $3,500,- 
occ. ‘The chief feature of the interior is the observatory, 
which will accommodate a large number of people. Admission 
25 cents. 


Coliseum, 1513 Wabash Ave. 
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SOME OF THE NOTABLE BUILDINGS 

Wrigley Building. Located on the two blocks bounded by 
East Illinois St., Rush St., Michigan Blvd. and the Chicago 
River, and immediately adjoining the plaza at the north end 
of the Michigan Blvd. Bridge. Area of land 32,000 square 
feet. 

‘The top of the clock tower, 400 feet above the street level, 
is marked by a large lantern surmounted by a silvered spike 
32 fect in height. The four dials of the clock are each 20 feet 
in diameter. 

Above the clock is an observatory commanding a wonderful 
view of the city in all directions, as well as an unobstructed view 
of Lake Michigan. The observatory is in charge of an atten- 
dant prepared to give information regarding the different 
views. 

‘The building is washed three or four times a year at a cost 
of about $3,000—per time. 

‘The revolving light at the tower's tip serves as a beacon 
to the mariners on the lakes as well as the navigators of 
the air. 

Observatory open daily, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission tickets 
on sale at the cigar stand in the lobby. 

The designers, Graham, Anderson, Probst, and White, call 
its style “that known as the Francis I. period. ‘This phase of 
architecture is best exemplified by the famous French chateaux, 
Chamford, Chamount, Blois, and Chenonceau. The period 
was a gay expression of the builder's art, with towers, turrets, 
much ornamentation, and was, when it was first undertaken, 
a determined revolt from the old medieval, feudal style of 
building. 

“One feature of the Wrigley building is the coloring. It 
shades from the gray of Bedford stone at the base to a pale 
cream at the top of the tower. ‘This contributes to a peculiarly 
airy effect, as if it soared from mists and fog to sunshine and 
blue skies.”* 


8 
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‘Pere Marquette Memorial 
Marshall Bivd and 24th St. 
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Medinah Temple. N. W. Cor. Ohio and Cass Sts. ‘This 
building, in addition to its prime mission of a temple for “Shrin- 
ers,’ is available for entertainments, exhihits, conventions and 
assemblies. It has a banquet hall and facilities for 3,000 
people, an auditorium with 4,388 seats, and a $40,000 organ. 


Auditorium Building. Congress St. between Michigan and 
Wabash Aves., has a tower 285 feet high from which splendid 
view may be had over Lake Michigan and business section of 
City. Admission to tower 25 cents, 


Rand M¢Nally Building. Clark, Harrison, and La Salle 
Sts; 16 acres of floor space devoted to printing and allied 
trades. 

Rookery Building. Adams and La Salle Sts. In this build- 
ing is located the Chicago Stock Exchange. ‘The building takes 
its name from an ugly old frame structure erected immediately 
after the great fire in 1871, as an ollice building for the city 
authorities. 

Orchestra Hall, Michigan Blvd. ‘The erection of this beauti- 
ful building and the endowment of Theodore Thomas Orchestral 
Association were made possible by 8,500 popular subseriptions 
ranging from rec to $25,000. The building has 8 stories. The 
auditorium seats 2,377 and is the principal concert and recital 
hall of the city. Orchestra Hall is a fitting memorial to the 
man who said years ago that Chicago should learn to like the 
music of the classical masters whether it wanted to or not. Its 
orchestra has no superior. 

Straus Building. Southwest corner of Michigan and Jack- 
son Blvds. Ground area 27.361 square feet. Height above 
street level 451 feet, and depth below street level 43 feet 
Thirty stories above and three stories below strect level. 
Caissons average a depth of 107 fect below street level. There 
were used in the construction 12,500 tons of stecl. Estimated 
weight of building is 180,757,000 pounds. ‘There are 1,823 win- 
dows and 17 elevators. Cost of land and building $14,000,000, 
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Chicago Temple Building. Southeast corner of Clark & 
Washington Sts.; ground area 14,661 square feet. The exterior 
follows in detail and character the French Gothic architecture 
of the 13th and r4th centurie 

Stands 556 feet from the street level to the tip of the spire. 
Sub-base level 33 feet. The Temple is the fifth tallest building 
in the world, the higher ones being: Eiffel Tower 984 feet, 
Woolworth 78x feet, Metropolitan joo feet, Singer 612 feet. 

The height of the occupied building from the inside sidewall. 
grade to the roof is 260 feet, allowing 21 stories. 

‘The height of the tower from the roof of the building to the 
bottom of the spire is 133 fect, and contains 8 stories. From 
the base of the spire to the top of the cross is 168 feet. The 
cross is 8 fect tall. The depth of the caissons below inside 
sidewalk grade is about r10 fect. 

‘The octagonal tower diminishes from 82 feet at the ba 
about 30 fect at the top. 

In the building there are 25 miles of clectric conduit, 60 
miles of single wire, 8 miles of plumbing pipes, 524 miles of 
steam pipes, 925 radiators, 2,000,000 brick, 123,000 pieces of 
Bedford stone, 21 acres of plastering. Thirteen per ceat of the 
building is used for church purposes. 

Commencing with the fourth floor there are 18 typical office 
building floors. Rentable flocr space 197,172 square fect. 
‘There are § elevators, and 800 windows. 

‘The church auditorium on the first floor has a seating capac- 
ity of 1,300, and here are given daily noonday organ-recitals. 
‘There is also a chapel for weekday meditation and prayer. 
‘The plan of service in this “Wonder of Churches" is unde- 
nominational and it is operated seven days a week as a great 
social center. 

‘The Temple has wide open doors day and night for the young 
manhood and womanhood, and three floors devoted to keeping 
boys and girls off the streets, with reading rooms, gymnasium 
and other recreational facilities appealing to young life. 

Architects, Holabird and Roche. 


se to 
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London Guarantee & Accident Co. Building. Southwest 
corner Michigan Ave., Plaza and River Sts, Ground area, 
#8085 square fect. Icight of building above street level 
260 feet, to cupola 330 feet. Depth below street level 38 fect; 
foundation sunk to bed-rock. The structure is steel, cement, 
and fire-proof tile, with surface of Bedford stone. ‘The interior 
contains 20 stories and attic above, and 2 stories below street 


General John A. Logan, Grant Park, Foot of oth St. 
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level. Approximately 11,000 square feet rentable floor space 
per floor. 

‘There are 1,125 windows and 8 micro leveling type elevators. 
Cost of building $3,500,000 (not including the ground). 

This building stands in the heart of the old Fort Dearborn 
military reserve. A bronze tablet in the building commem- 
orates the laying of the corner stone which was participated in 
by the Chicago Historical Society. 

Illinois Merchants Bank Building. Clark, Jackson, La Salle 
and Quincy Sts. Ground area 59,000 square feet. Height of 
building above street level 285 feet; depth below street level 
44 feet. There are 20 stories above and 3 below street level, 
Included in the construction materials are 17,000 tons of steel, 
280,000 bags of cement, 13,000 tons of stone, 33,000 tons of 
fireproof tile, 7,000 bricks, 162 miles of wiring and 71 miles 
of wire conduit. Estimated weight of building, 228,431,000 
pounds. Number of windows 3,000, and of clevators 29. 

OF INTEREST TO VISITORS 

Municipal Pier. Foot of East Grand Ave., 3,000 ft. long 
and 292 ft. wide, with a total dockage of 8,500 ft. It is used 
for summer recreation purposes and for lake passenger traffic 
and package freight. Cost, approximately $4,000,000. There 
are three deck levels—ground floor level used for freight traffic; 
second floor level for passenger traffic; third floor level, 
broad walk. 

The outer end of the pier contains a concert and dance hall 
with a seating capacity of 4,000, space for children’s amuse- 
ments, a refectory and other features best suited for providing 
pleasure to a large number of people. Landing space at this 
end of the pier is used exclusively by local passenger craft, 
including the small excursion steamers running to Lincoln 
Park, Jackson Park, and other points along the Lake Shore. 

‘Take through route No. 1 car on State St., Broadway car 
on State St., Clark St, car or through route No. 22 on Clark 
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St., or Lincoln Ave. car on La Salle St., ride north to Grand 
Ave., and transfer east to the pier, where cars are run onto 
the structure. 

Sunday Evening Club. Non-sectarian, Meets each Sunday 
night, October to June, in Orchestra Hall. ‘There is « different 
speaker at every meeting, Noted statesmen, writers, religious 
leaders, editors, sociologists, educators, prominent vocational 
business leaders, well known public men give religious talks. 

A chorus of roo trained singers, a quartette of well known 
artists and the Orchestra Hall organ provide the music. 

The scheme is to make special appeal to strangers, the 
traveler remaining over Sunday, those who live in the down- 
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town hotels and boarding houses, and to those without church 
affiliation. Admission free. 

Hull House. Social settlement at Halsted and Polk Sts., 
founded by Miss Jane Addams and Miss Ellen Gates Starr, 
promotes and maintains educational and philantiropie enter- 
prises as a means of advancing social and civic life in Chicago's 
industrial centers. It contains chib rooms, a branch of the 
Chicago Public Library, a theater, a dey nursery, kindergarten, 
restaurant, craft shops and playgrounds. 

Hull House is notable among the score or more of settlements 
doing splendid service in Chicago, not only for the breadth, 
efficiency and success of its work but also because it was the 
first of the so-called social settlements here. 


|: pm RTA ETN 
ma URE RE A PSA APR SE 


‘Karel Havlicele 
Douglas Parke 
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To see the varied activities connceted with this institution 
in full progress, visit it during evening hours. Take any car 
line running east and west, transferring at Halsted St. 

Chicago Commons, 955 Grand Ave. ‘The aims of the Com- 
mons are the promotion of “co6peration and reciprocity 
within the neighborhood and among others on common ground 
for fellowship, adjustment of differences and betterment of 
relations between employers and employees, to bring students 
into first-hand contact with life, codperative relations with 
universities and professional schools, political education and 
action through noa-partisan organization.” 

The Ghetto (a section given over to Russian Jews). ‘The 
market in this region—Jefferson St. between rth and 4th 
Sts.—is in a class by iisclf, one of the interesting sights of 
Chicago, which will be enjoyed by visitors looking for the 
unusual. It is closed on Saturdays. 

All meat-producing animals (including fowl) are butchered 
according to strict Jewish tenets. 

‘There is on sale a larger or smaller quantity of every- 
thing under the sun in every conceivable degree of wear. 


‘First Railway Station in Chicago, 18 
es ‘Chicago & Nort 
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¥. M. C. A. Hotel. One of the many big things in Chicago 
is the Young Men's Christian Association Hotel, 822 8. Wabash 
Ave. Big, not only in size, with x,S00 rooms, but big in its 
moral purpose, its helpfulness to young men at the period when 
their habits, their ideals, their perspective of life need the 
proper direction if the young men are to be guided toward good 
citizenship. 


‘Garden Hall in Douglas Parke 
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SIGHT-SEEING 


Automobiles, running on regular schedules, provide comfort- 
able and convenien: facilities for viewing places of interest inand 
around Chicago. ‘These tours are conducted by lecturers, who 
point out and explain the features. ‘The rates are reasonable. 


RAILROAD STATIONS 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Dearborn Station, Poll St., between S. 
Dearborn & Federal Sts, 

Chicago, Aurora & Elgin (Electric) Terminal Station, 314 S. Wells St. 

Baltimore & Obiv, Grand Ceatral Station, 8. Wells & W. Tarrison Sts. 

Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal, Grand Central Station, S. Wells & 
'W. Harrison Sts. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, of Indiana, B. Roosevelt Rd Lake Front. 


‘Alexander Hamilton, Grant 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Union Passenger Station, W. Adams & 
S. Canal Sts, 

Chicago, Great Western, Grand Central Station, S. Wells & W. Harrison Sts, 

Chicago, Indiana & Southern, La Selle St. Station, W. Van Buren Sta, 
between S. La Salle & Sherman Sts, 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, Dearborn Station, Polk § 
Dearborn & Federal Ste. 

Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend (Electric), Randoloh St, Station, 
Illinois Central Ry. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul, Union Passenger Station, W. Adams & 

S. Canal Sts. 

cago, Rock Island & Pacific, La Salle St. Station, W. Van Buren St., 

batwoen S. La Salle & Sherman Sts, 

Chicago & Alton, Union Passenger Station, W. Adams & S. Canal Sts. 

Chicago & Easter Illinois, Dearborn Station, Polk St., between S. Dear 
born & Federl Sts. 

Chicago, North Shore & Milwaskee (Electric), 209 S. Wabash Ave, 

Chicago & North Western, W. Madison St., between N. Canal & N. 
Clinton Sts, 

Chicago & Westem Indiana, Dearborn Station, Polk St., between S. Dear 
born & Federal Sts. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
velt Rd. Lake Front 

Brie (Chicago & Brie), Dearbom § 
& Federal Sts. 

Grand Trunk, Dearborn Station, Poll: t., between S. Dearborn & Federal Sts. 

Illinois Central, Central Station, E. Roosevelt Rd, Lake Front 

‘Michigan Central, Central Station, B, Roosevelt Rd. Lake Front 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, Grand Central Station, S. 
Wells & W. Harrisoa Sts. 

New York Central Lines, La Salle St, Station, W. Van Buren between 
La Salle & Sherman Sts. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis, La Salle St, Station, W. Van Buren St., 
betwoen S. La Salle & Sherman 

Pennsylvania Lines, Union Passenger Station, W. Adams & S. Canal Sts, 

Pere Marquette, Grand Central Station, S, Wells & W. Harrison Sts. 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, Union Pasienger Station, 
W. Adams & 8. Canal Sts, 

Pittsburg, Fe. Wayne & Chicago, Union Passenger Station, W. Adams & 
S. Canal Sts 

Wabash, Dearborn Station, Pol St., between S. Dearborn & Federal Sts 


, between 


. Louis, Central Station, E. Roose- 


‘ation, Polk St., between S. Dearborn 
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Railroad Ticket Offices. At 175-170 W. Jackson Blyd., on 
ground floor of the Insurance Exchange Building, is located a 
consolidated ticket office at which tickets and Pullman accom- 
modations are for sale over the following named railroads: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Big Four Route (Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Chesapeake & Onio 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Chicago'& Eastern Iinois 

Chicago & Alton 

Erie 

Grand Trunk 

Minois Central 

Michigan Central 

Monon Route (Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville) 
New York Central Lines 

Nickel Plate (New York, Chicago & St. Louis) 
Peansylvania System | 

Pere Marquette 

Soo Line (Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie) 
‘Wabash 


‘There are also the following named at the addresses given 
below: 


Canadian Pacific, 71 B. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 50S. Clark St 
Chicago & North Western, 148 S. Clark St. 
Great Northern, 113 8. Clark Si 

Northern Pacific, 75 B. Jackson Blvd. 
Soo Line, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Wabash 14q 8. Clark St. 


Union Ticket Offices (F. E. Scott), are maintained in the 
following named hotels: 5 


Auditorium Great Northern 
Blackstone Sherman 
Congress La Salle 


Palmer House 
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Arriving at Chicago. As Chicago is the terminus of thirty- 
two trunk lines distributed among six great terminals in the 
city, it will be well for the traveler to ascertain at which of 
these stations his train will arrive. 

Passengers arriving by boat will find adequate service at the 
docks. 

Passengers arriving at Chicago en route for points beyond will 
fird ample means for transfer between theseveral railroadstations, 


Incoming Baggage. On all important trains, as they approach 
the city, a responsible uniformed solicitor passes through 
the coaches. He will take your checks, give you a receipt, 
and deliver your baggage to any part of the city. Payment 
may be made in advance or on receipt of the baggage. 
Ordinary baggage, such as a steamer trunk, may be taken 
with you in a cab, carriage, or taxicab. 


Caution. Never give your checks to any one but a uniformed 
train solicitor, or a regular office agent, or a porter either of 
the transportation company holding the baggage or the express 
company to which you intend to intrust 


Always take a receipt; never give up your checks to any 
person except the uniformed baggage man of the railway or 
steamboat line by which you have traveled. 


If you are going to a hotel or expect to meet or visit friends 
residing ‘in the city, it would be best probably to keep your 
checks and arrange for the delivery of your baggage aiter 
you have reached your destination. 


Outgoing Baggage. By previous arrangement an expressman 
will call at your house and take your baggage to any station. 
If the railroad ticket is bought in advance, the transfer company 
will check your baggage from the house to your destination in 
any part of the country, so that you need have no trouble 
with it at the railway station. 
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‘Chicago Board of 
‘ia Salle St, end Jackson Bird. 
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STEAMSHIP LINES’ PIERS 


Benton Transit Company, East End Austin Ave. 
Chicego, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Compa 
Chicago & South Haven 8. 8. Co., Municipal Pier, 
Goodrich Transit Company, Municipal Pier 

Graham & Morton Transp’ Co. at Wabash and River 
Mill Steamboat Line at Municipal Pier 

Michigan Transit Company at Municipal 
Wialtbucie, $°8:“Chretopner Columbus,” © End Michigan Ave. Bridge, 


y at Municipal Pier 
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The Freight Subway. About 4o feet below the strect sur 
face there is an intricate network of tunnels and freight trans- 
portation facilities—one of the “seven wonders of Chicago," 
60 miles of track under the busiest part of Chicago extending 
as far south as 18th St. and Archer Ave., north to Superior St., 
west to Green St., and east to Lake Michigan 

‘The tunnels are 6 fect wide and 734 fect in height, made of 
conerete 12 inches thick all round. They start from four 
universal freight stations and terminate at the various railway 
freight stations. These universal stations have a combined 
capacity for handling 1,400 tons daily. Drainage is taken care 
of by 71 electric pumps discharging into the city sewers. The 
temperature is about 55° the year through. 

‘Turnouts cr by-passes are constracted at all buildings and 
depots where the lines have established connections, and 
connection is made with the surface by numerous elevators 
operated by clectrie power. ‘Tracks on the elevators connect, 
with tracks in tunnels and in buildings. 

Included in the equipment are 132 electric locomotives, of 
30 to 50 horse power each and 3,000 freight cars of various 
classes, each 4 feet wide and about 10 feet long, cach carrying 
from 1 to 6 tons. ‘The trains are operated by the trolley 
system with complete block and crossing signal control. For 
ro hours each day there is an average train movement of one 
every minute. 

The business of this subway line includes, in addition to 
merchandise to and from business houses, factories, etc., also 
hauling of merchandise between railroads passing through 
Chicago, coal in, and ashes, excavated material, refuse, etc., 
out, to the disposal station on the lake front, Included in the 
freight handled annually there are about 220,000 toms of ex- 
eavated material, and from 60,000 to 100,000 tons of coal. 

The business houses which have private connections with 
the tunnel, load into tunnel cars, same as in delivery wagons, 
and these cars, as fast as loaded are run onto the elevators, 
lowered into the tunnel, hauled to the shaft of the railroad 
station, and then elevated to the freight house floor. 
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Ip The Art Institate of Chicago 
Alice, by Wan, M. Chase Helen Dubois, by Van Dyck 
Bringing Home the Newborn Calf, by J. Fs Millet 
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Nearly half of the freight tonnage, however, comes from 
teaming companies’ deliveries at the four universal public 
freight receiving station: 

Note. The city of Chicago receives 8 per cent of the gross 
revenue from operations under public property. 


SURFACE CARS 
Chicago claims to have about the finest street railway system 
in the world. Every section of the city is easy of access from 
the business districts by means of either surface or elevated 
lines. ‘The company owns 1,071 miles single tracle. 


‘The surface cars have a system of successive transfers, 
the first issued on payment of a single fare at the starting 
point. 

The “pay-as-you-enter” system is maintained on the suriace 

if desired, must be asked for when 
fare is paid and used from the junction within a limited time 
after it is received. 

A number of “through routes’ have been established to 
eliminate to a large extent the necessity of changing cars. On 
the longest of these one may ride twenty miles for one fare 
Surface cars stop on the near side of street crossings and alter 
rounding curves. 


ELEVATED RAILWAYS 

“Around the Loop” trains make circuit of Loop, stopping 
at all stations, between 9.00 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. daily, except 
Sundays and holidays. 

Loop Stations: Randolph and Wells Sts. (transfer station), 
Madison and Wells Sts., Quincy and Wells Sts., Le Salle and 
Ven Buren Sts., State-Dearborn and Van Buren Sts., (transfer 
station), Adams St. and Wabash Ave., (transfer station), 
Madison St. and Wabash Ave., Randolph St. and Wabash Ave. 
State and Lake Sts., Clark and Lake Sts. (transfer station). 
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Through Trains between North and South Sides of the city. 
Through route trains are designated by the names of their 
terminals, as follows: Evanston and Jackson Park, Wilson Ave 
aad Englewood, Ravenswood and Kenwood. 

North bound trains use the Wabash Ave. and Lake St. sides 
of the Loop; south bound trains use the Wells St. and Van 
Buren St. sides of the Loop. 


Transfer Stations. Passcngers may transfer from one ele- 
vated line to another at Randolph and Wells Sts., State- 
Dearborn and Van Buren Sts, Adams St. and Wabash Ave., 
and Lake and Clark Sts. on the Loop. 

‘The most convenient transfer points are as follows: 

From the Northwestern to the Metropolitan at Randolph 
and Wells Sts.; to the Chicago and Oak Park, in the morning 
at State-Dearborn and Van Buren Sts., in the afternoon at 
Randolph and Wells Sts 

From the South Side to the Northwestern at Adams St. and 
Wabash Ave.; to the Metropolitan and Chicago and Oale 
Park, in the morning at Clark and Lake Sts., in the afternoon 
at Adams St. and Wabash Ave. 

From the Metropolitan to the South Side at State-Dearborn 
and Van Buren Sts.; to the Northwestern, in the morning at 
Clark and Lake Sts., in the afternoon at Adams St. and Wabash 
Ave.; to the Chicago and Oak Park at any Loop station or 
Lake St. Transfer. 

From the Chicago and Oak Park to the South Side—in the 
morning at State-Dearborn and Van Buren Sts., in the after- 
noon at Randolph and Wells Sts., to the Northwestern—in the 
morning at Clark,and Lake Sts., in the afternoon at Adams St. 
and Wabash Ave. to the Metropolitan at any Loop station 
or Lake St. Transfer. 

Northwestem and South Side trains use the outside Loop 
track; Metropolitan and Chicago and Oak Park trains use the 
inside Loop track. 
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Signs giving directions to the various elevated roads are 
posted at all stairways leading to trains. 

‘There are four trunk lines running to and from the business 
sections, totaling 100 miles of track: 


The Northwestern Elevated leaves the Loop at W. Lake and 
N. Wells Sts. This road turns northward, serving the resi- 
dents of the North Side and the attractive suburbs along the 
North Shore to Evanston, with branch to Ravenswood, with 
both local and express service. Beyond the city limits an 
extra fare charged. 

South Side Elevated. Trains on this road leave the Business 
Section at S. Wabash Ave. and E. Van Buren St., serving the 
residents of the southern and southwestern portions of the city. 
‘The main line is that known as the Jackson Park line. 

Jackson Park Line. ‘This runs south to E. 63d St., where 
it turns east to Jackson Park. This line has four branches, 
as follow: 


Stock Yards Branch leaves main line at Indiana Ave. and 
E. goth St. and runs west to Stock Yards. 

Kenwood Branch leaves main line at Indiana Ave. and 
E. 4oth St. and runs to the Lake. 

Englewood Branch leaves the main line at E. 38th St. and 
runs to Englewood. 

Normal Park Branch leaves main line at B. 58th St. and 
runs to Normal Park. 

The great West Side is served by the Metropolitan and 
Oak Park roads. 

Metropolitan West Side Elevated leaves the Loop at S. 
Wells and W. Van Buren Sts. and runs straight west to West- 
chester Park, This is known as the Garfield Park Line. 

Logan Square Branch, running north and northwest from 
Marshfield Ave. to Logan Square. 
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Humboldt Park Branch, running north and northwest, and 
passing through Humboldt Park. 

Douglas Park Branch, running south and west’ from 
Marshfield Ave. to Oak Park Ave. and W. 22d St. 

At S. Marshfield Ave. is also a transfer station from all 
Metropolitan lines to the Chicago, Aurora & Elgin suburban 
electric trains. 

Chicago and Oak Park Line leaves the Loop at N. Wells 
& W. Lake Sts. and runs through the attractive suburbs west 
of the city to Forest Park. 

At N. Laramie Ave. this line desconds to the ground. At 
W. Lake St. station, transfer may be made to the Humboldt 
or Logan Square branches of the Metropolitan without extra 
charge. 

Fares on clevated trains are paid at collectors’ windows in 
the stations. Transfers are made by crossing bridges at 
transfer stations. 

Nearly 3,300,000 people ride daily on the surface and ele 
vated street railways of which there is a total of 1,300 mile: 
‘The surface lines have about 16,000 employees who receive 
annually over $28,009,000 in ws 

‘The elevated railways have 5,800 employees, 1,906 cars and 
carry an average daily of 540,000 passengers. 


Courtesy of the 


Ravinia Park, Il Though strictly speaking an amusement 
park, it is in a class by itself as regards any other place of 
the kind, either in Chicago or elsewhere. It appeals more 
particularly to people of culture and refinement and lovers 
of nature, and is so easily accessible at a moderate cost that 
all may avail themselves of its beauties and pleasures. 


For about ten weeks, beginning in the middle of June, opera 
and concerts are given afternoon and evening by two of the 
best orchestras in the United States. 


Take C. & N. W. Ry. or Northwestern Elevated connecting 
with North Shore Electric to the Park gate. 


Fort Sheridan, Ill. Located on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
about 2g miles north of Chicago. Reached by C. & N. W. 
Ry., and C., N.S. & M. (electric.) R. R- 


Established as a U. S. Military Post in 1887, when Chicago 
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had only about 750,000 population. In 1896 the business men 
of Chicago gave the land to the United States Government. 


U. S. Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill, Estab- 
ished by an Act of Congress in 1904. ‘The original site of 160 
acres was donated by a number of Chicago citizens. The 
memorial tablet in front of the Administration Building gives 
credit to President Taft; Secretary of the Navy Von L. Meyer; 
Chairman George C. Perkins, of the Senate Naval Committee; 
George E. Foss, of the House Naval Committee; George A 
McKay, Civil Engineer, U. S. N.; Clinton D. Thurber, Civil 
Engineer, U.S. N.; Jarvis Hunt, architect; and Rear-Admiral 
Albert Ross, U. S. N., for making the station. 


Hull House, Social Sedtement 
S008. Hislsted St 
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ENVIRONS 
Argo, 12 miles. C. & A, Ry. Chicago Surface Lines. 
Arlington Heights, 23.4 miles. C. & N. W. Ry. 
Aurora, 37 miles. C., A. & E, (electric) R. R. (39.7); C., B. & 
QR R. G7). 
Barrington, 31.6 miles. C. & N. W. Ry. 
Batavia, 40.2 miles. C., A. & E. (electric) R. R. (40.2); 
CB. &Q.R.R. (44). 
Bellewood 13.1 miles on both C., A. & E. (electric) R. R. and 
Chicago & Great Western. 
Berwyn, 9.6 miles. C., B. & QR. RL CR. RC RT. 
Co., Douglas Park Branch; ‘12th 8t., Ogden’ Ave., ot 
s, connecting with suburban electri 


Blue Island, rg.7 miles. C., R. I. & P. Ry; C. & 1. T. Co. 
(electric) line, connecting with Chicago Surface Lines 
and C.R. T. Co., Englewood Branch; B. & 0. C.R. R. Rv; 
G. ToRy.; LC RR. 


Broadview, 14.48 miles. T. C. R. R. 


22d St. electric cai 


Brookfield, 12.33 miles. C., B.& QR. R. Suburban Plectrie 
Line connecting with G. R. T. Co, and the street cars on 
Ogden Ave, and W. 22d St 


Chicago Heights, 26.7 miles. C. & E. I, R. Rj C. & I. T. Co. 
(electric) Line, ‘connecting with Chicago Surface Lines 
and C. R, T. Co., Englewood Branch; B. & 0. C.T. RR. 
C. M. & St. P. Ry J.& E.R. Ri M.C.R.R. 


Cicero, 6.94 miles. Chicago Surface Lines, C. R. T. Co. 
Douglas Park Branch. B. & O. C. T.R. R.; C. B&O 


RR 
Congress Park, 13.08 miles. C., B. & Q. R. R., Suburban 
Electric Linc, connecting with C. R. T. Co., Douglas 


Park Branch, and city street car lines. 


C. & N. W. Ry. (19.6); M., St. P. & S. 


Desplaines, 19.6 miles. 
‘Ste. M. Ry. (26). 
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Dolton, 16.6 miles. C. & BE. 1. R. Ry C. & W. 1 RE 
C.'C. & St. L. Ry. 

Downers Grove, az miles. C., B&Q. RR 

East Chicago, Ind., 19 miles. B. & O. Chicago Terminal, 
E, J. & BE Ry., C. 8.8, &S. B. Elec. Ry., LT. Belt. R} 
Penn., P. M. and Wabash Rys 

Elgin, 37 miles. C. & N. W. Ry.;C., M. & St. P. Ry. C., A.& 
EB. (electric) R. R. 

Elmhurst, 15.8 miles. C. A. & E. (electric) R. R.; C. & N. W. 
Ry. C, Gt. WORRY LC RR. 

Evanston, 12 miles. C. & N. W. Ry.; Northwestern Elevated 
R. R., Evanston Division; Clark Si. or Broadway (electric) 
cars to Howard St., connecting with suburban electric line. 

Evergreen Park, 14.59 miles. Grand Trank Ry. 

Forest Park, ro miles. C. R. T. Co., C., Gt. W.R. Rs CR 
Co., Garfield Park Branch C., A. & E.; M,, St. P&S. 
MM. Ry.; Chicago Ave. or Roosevelt. Rd. (electric) cara to 
Austin Ave. connecting with suburban (electric) Hines. 

Fort Sheridan, 25.7 miles. C. & N. W. Ry.; CN. 8. & M. 
lectric) RR. 

Franklin Park, 13 miles. C., M. & St. P. Ry.; M,, St. P. & 8. 
Ste. M. Ry 

Gary, Ind. 23 miles. B. & O. 8. W. R. R. (34); N. ¥.C. Ry. 
(23); M.C.R.R. (29.65); Penn. Lines (27.5); Wabash R. R. 
0.6); C88. &S. B (lectric) R- RYE. & ERR. 

Geneva, Ill, 35.5 miles. C. & N. W. Ry.; C., A. & E. (electric) 
RR. 

Glencoe, 19.2 miles, C. & N. W. Ry.) C. N.S, & M, (electric) 


zr 


RR, 
Glen Ellyn, 23.2 miles. C. & N. W. Ry.; C. A. & E. (electric) 
RR. 
Great Lakes, 33 miles. C. & N. W. Ry.; C.N.S. 
tric) RR 


Hammond, Ind., 19.9 miles. C. & O. Ry. of Ind. 
Ry.; Erie R. R.; M. C. R.R.; N. ¥.C. & 
Penn. Lines; P. M. R. R.; Wabash R. R.; Chicago Surface 
Lines; C.8.8.&S. BRR; EB. J.& ERR N.Y. C. 
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Harvey, 18.62 miles. B. & O. C. T.R. Ry G. T. Ry IC. 
R. RC. & LT. Co. (electric) line, connecting with Chi- 
cago Surface Lines and C. R. T. Co., Englewood Branch. 

Highland Park, 23.2 miles. C. & N. W. Ry.; C. N.S. & M 
(electric) R.R. 
nwood, 24.5 miles. C.& N. W. Ry; C. N.S. & M. (electric) 
RR 

Hinsdale, x7 miles. C., B. & QR. R. 


Hollywood, 11.8 miles. C. B. & Q., Suburban Electric Line, 
connecting with C. R. T. Co. and with city street car I 


Homewood, 22.09 miles. IC. R.R- 
N. W. Ry., C. N.S, & M. 


Hubbard Woods, 17.3 miles. C. 8 
(electric) R! RL 

Indiana Harbor, Ind. 19 miles. B. & 0. S. W. R. RG; 
N.Y. C.; Penn. Lines; Chicago Surface Lines to Ham- 
mond, Ind 


Joliet, 37.2 miles. A, T. F.Ry.,C. &A.R.RjC., RL 
& Pl Ry.; M.C.R.R.; C. & J. (electric) Ry. connecting, 
with Chicago Surface Lines at Archer and S. Cicero Aves. 


5. & M. 


Kenilworth, 13.2 miles, C. & N. W. Ry; CN. 
(electric) R. R. 

La Grange, r4 miles. C.,B. & 0. R. R.;C.R. T. Co., Douglas 
Park Branch, or 22d St. (icctric)’ cars, connecting with 
suburban electric line. 


Lake Bluf, 30.2 miles. C. & N. W. Ry.; CN. S. & M. (clee- 
tric) ROR. 

Lake Forest, 38.3 miles. C, & N. W. Ry.; CN. S & M. 
(electric) RR. 

Lake Geneva, Wis., 86 miles. C. & N. W. Ry. 


Lockport, 32.7 miles. A. T. & S. FP. Ry; C.& ALR. RG 
C. & J. Electric Ry, connecting with’ Chicago Surface 
Lines at Archer & S. Cicero Aves. 
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Lombard, 20.7 miles. ©. & N. W. Ry 
RR; C.Gt.W. RR. 

Lyons, rz miles Ogden Ave. street car to S. Crawford Ave 
connecting with Lyons car. 


Maywood, rr.2 miles. C. & N. W. Ry. & E. (electric) 
R.R. C.Gt. WR. R. & Lake St., or Madison St. (electric) 
cars to Austin Ave., connecting with suburban electric lines. 


2. A. & E. (electric) 


Melrose Park, 11.3 miles. C. & N. W. Ry.; C., A. & E. (elec- 
tric) RR. 
Midlothian, 18 miles. C., R. 1. & P. Ry. 
Mooscheart, go miles. C. A. & E. (electric) Ry; C. B. & Q.: 
C.&N. W. R: 


Morton Grove, 14 miles. C., M. & St. P. Ry. 
Naperville, 28 miles. C.,B. &Q.R.R. 


Oak Park, 9 miles, C.& N. W. Ry.; C. R. T. Co., Lake St. 
Br., Garfield Park Branch C_ AL & I, (electric) R.R. Chi 
cago Ave., Madison St. or Lake St. (electric) cars to Austin 
Ave., connecting with Suburban electric Hines. 


Palatine, 26.1 miles. C. & N. W. Ry. 
Palos Park, 19.9 miles, Wabash Ry. 

. Park Ridge, 13.1 miles. C. & N. W. Ry. 

Ravinia, 21.6miles. C.& N. W. Ry.; C.N.S, & M. (electric) 
Ry. 

Riverdale, 15.6 miles. I. C. R. R.; Chicago Surface Lines. 

River Forest, ro miles, C. & N. W. Ry.; C.R. T. Co., Garfield 
Park Branch (C. A. & E. [electric] R. R.); M. St. P. & S. 


% Ste. M. Ry.; Chicago Ave., Madison St., or Lake St. 
(electric) cars to Austin Ave 


ide, ra miles, C.,B. &Q.R.R.CR, 
Park’ Branch; Ogden Ave. or 22d St. (elect 
Siawviord Aves connecting with sabunoar cloceaet 


St. Charles, 38 miles. C. & N. W. Ry.; C. Gt. W. RR. 
Summit, 12 miles. C. & A. Ry.; C. & J. (electric) Ry. 


Rive 


, Douglas 


142, RAND M¢NALLY CHICAGO GUIDE 
Waukegan, 35.9 miles. C. & N. W. Ry.;C. N.S. & MRR. 
(electzi¢). 

Western Springs, 15.4 miles. C., B. & QR. R. 

‘West Hammond. West of Hammond on Ind. Har. 

Wheaton, 24.9 miles. C. & N. W. Ry. (24.9): 
(electric) R. R. (25.7). 

Whiting, Ind., 16.8 miles. N.Y. C.;B. &0.R.R.;P.M.R R, 
Penn. Lines. 

Wilmette, 14.3 miles. C. & N. W. Ry.;C.N.S.& MRR. 
(electric). 

Winnetka, 16.8 miles. C. & N. W. Ry. 
(electric) 

Zion City, 42.1 miles. C. & N. W. Ry.;C.N.S.&M.R.R. 

). 


Belt. Ry. 
, A&E. 


ONS. &M RR. 


“Michigan Boslevard North from Adame St. 


s20-27-0M, 


THE NEWBERRY GARAGE 


Conveniently Located 
At 


1025 NORTH CLARK STREET 


Offers 
Storage for a 
few hours, a 
few days, or 
space by the 
month with 


every assur- 


ance of careful 
and depend- 
able service. 


TELEPHONE WHITEHALL soos 


